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BUSINESS NOTICES 


Vogue is issued weekly on Thursdays, 

Head office, 3 West 2gth Street, New York. 

Cable Address: ** Vogue, New York.”’ 

London: Arthur Ackerman, 191 Regent Street. 

Paris: Em. Terquem, 19 Rue Scribe, 

Subscription for the United States, Canada and 
Mexico, three dollars a year in advance, postage free. 
For foreign countries in the postal union, four dollars 
a year, postage free. Remit by check, draft or postal 
or express money order, Other remittances at send- 
er's risk. Single copies ten cents, 

Manuscripts must be accompanied with postage 
for their return if found unavailable. Vogue assumes 
no responsibility for unsolicited manuscripts except 
to accord them courteous attention and ordinary care. 

Wrapper Dates.—The date printed on the wrapper 
of each copy denotes the time when the subscription 
expires, 

Change of address.—The address of subscribers 
will be changed as often as desired. In ordering a 
change of address both the old and the new address 
must be given. Two weeks’ notice to be given. 


Complaints —Subscribers who fail to recervea single 
copy of Vogue should immediately notify the Head Of- 
fice. Readers who are unable to purchase Vogue at 
‘any news-stand or on any vatlroad train or steamboat 
will confer a favor by promptly reporting the fact. 





Entered at N. Y. City P. O. as 2d Class Matter 








Ogue is regularly on sale by every first- 
\ class newsdealer throughout the United 

+ States, Canada, Mexico, Alaska and 
Japan. Sold also in the chief cities of Great 
Britain, Continental Europe, India, South 
America and Australia. Principal dealers 
outside New York City and Brooklyn are 


Albany, A. H. Clapp, 32 Maiden Lane, 
Atlanta, Kimball House News Stand, 
Baltimore, W. H. Cu'lomore, Park Ave. 
Boston, Damreil & Upham, 283 Washington St, 
Buffalo, R, F, Sherman & Co., 525 Main St. 
Charleston, B. Doscher, 242 Meeting St. 
Chicago, MacDonald & Co., 55 Washington St. 
Cincinnati, J. R. Hawley, 410 Vine St, 
Cleveland, The Helman-Taylor Co. 

Columbus, L. C. Collins, 155 High St. 

Denver, Smith & Higby, 929 16th St, 

Detroit, C. J. Holton, 87 Woodward Ave, 
Galveston, N. S. Sabell. 

Hartford, Smith & McDonough, 

Indianapolis, J. G. Deshler. 

Jacksonville, Jas. Douglas. 

Kansas City, B. S. Hungerford, 1031 Broadway. 
Knoxville, Tenn., M. Howard. 

Los Angeles, Whedon & Little Co. 

Mobile, N. Felis & Co. 

Memphis, R. M. Mansford. 

Milwaukee, T.S. Gray, 104 Wisconsin St, 
Minneapolis, Parcher & Sacer, 6 Third St., S. 
Nashville, G. W. Hutchinson, 

Natchez, James A. Grillo. 

Newark, P, F. Mulligan, 927 Broad St. 

New Haven, T. H. Pease & Sons. 

New Orleans, D. H. Holmes, 819 Canal St. 
Newport, W. P. Clark. 

Norfolk, The Nusbaum Co., 128 Main St, 
Omaha, Clement Chase, 1518 Farnam St. 
Philadelphia, T. Cullen, 107 So. Broad, cor. Chestnut. 
Pittsburg, R.S. Davis & Co., 96 sth Ave. 
Portland, J. F. Handley & Co. 

Portland, Ore., B. B. Rich. 

Providence, T. J. Hayden, 92 Weybosset St. 
Richmond, N. Leonard, 908 Main St. 
Rochester, A. Jackson. 

Rutland, G. E, Chalmers. 

Sacramento, K. F. Megerle. 

Salt Lake City, A. R. Derge & Co., 

San Francisco, A. M. Robertson, 126 Post St. 
Saratoga, Congress Hall Book Store. 

Seattle, Geo. F. Ward, 209 Columbia St. 
Springfield, Massasoit News Room, 

St. Albans, A. F. Lane. 

St. Louis, Phil, Roeder, 307 N. 4th St, 

St. Paul, J. E. Hall, 613 Nicollet Ave. 

Toledo, J. Huntley. 

Troy, B. G. Wilson, 464 Broadway. 
Vicksburg, R. G, Partee. 

Waco, Texas, A. J, Herz & Bre. 106 So, 4th St. 
Washington, Woodward & Lothrop, 11th and F Sts, 
Worcester, F. A. Easton. 


Readers not finding Vogue on sale at any 
place, however remote from New York, will 
please communicate with the Head Office, 
3 West 29th Street, and a supply will be pro- 
vided forthwith. 
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ROBES AND GOWNS 


HATS AND BONNETS 
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LADIES’ TAILOR—IMPORTER AND 


B. 





DRESSMAKER 
10 West 35th St., near Fifth Ave. 
M E. v. NOEL 


IMPORTER AND MAKER 
Street, Reception, Wedding and Evening Gowns 
55 West 45th St., bet. sth and 6th Aves., New York 


A VICTOIRF WAIST 


A novel idea, patented August 9th, 1898. 

Aftords ease with a perfect fit, Mme, Marie 
Elise de Latour, Designer ana Couturiére, 574 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, 








M A N 


C H a Ff 
Gowns. Until March for ladies going south 
latest designs in light wool and wash gowns, 
at reasonable prices. 19 East 31st Street, N. Y. City. 


TADLER & FALK 





























DALE 





MAKERS OF HIGH-CLASS GARMENTS FOR 
LADIES AND GENTLEMEN 
535 Fifth Avenue, New York, near 44th Street 

Cc. WEINGARTEN 
@ LADIES’ TAILOR AND FURRIER 
Riding Habits and Driving Coats 
37 West 31st Street, New York 
OCK & TORPEY 
Formerly with B. Altman & Co, Dress- 
makers and Importers of Street, Evening and 
Tailor Gowns. 13 West 2gth St., New York. 
M WEINGARTEN 
@ LADIES’ TAILOR AND IMPORTER 
WALKING AND DRIVING COSTUMES 
34 West 35th St., New York 
A M. , & 2 2 F 
. IMPORTER AND DESIGNER 
GOWNS FOR ALL OCCASIONS 
20 West 34th St., New York 
HERESA MARTYN 
DESIGNER AND IMPORTER 
ORIGINAL DESIGNS IN GOWNS AND WRAPS 
40 West 47th St., New York 
A P A L M E R 
. MISSES AND CHILDREN’S GOWNS 
Models for dancing school dresses shown 
2% West 35th Street, New York 
O A T M A N 
IMPORTER OF ROBES 
Evening Gowns a Specialty 
11 West 30th Street, New York 
ISSES* AND CHILDREN’S 
Frocks and Cloaks made to order, under 
competent supervision, at reasonable prices. 
Young Women’s Christian Ass'n, 7 East Fifteenth 
Street, New York. 
HEODORE _¥ 
IMPORTING DR#SSMAKER 
Reception, Carriage and Evening Toilettes 
75 West 44th St,, and at Saratoga, New York 
Pip t £18 QUELLER 
LADIES’ TAILOR AND DR&SSMAKER 
Street and Evening Dresses 
7o West 39th Street, New York 
le SCHROEDER 
Gowns and Wraps 
Evening Dresses 
10 West 35th Street, New York 
RAMEE, = & &@ 
FASHIONABLE 
DRESSMAKING 
437 Fitth Avenue, New York 


M's WOTHERSPOON 


GOWNS AND WRAPS 
Tea Gowns and Debutantes’ Dresses a 





specialty. Prices very moderate. 365 Fifth Ave., 

bet. 34th and 35th Sts., New York. 

S C O i = 
ROBES 


Afternoon and Evening Gowns 
34 West 35th Street, near sth Avenue 


ME: 
MISS RANKIN 


Gowns. Theatre Waists a specialty 
2 West 33d Street, opp. Hotel Waldorf 


SAFFORD BARSTOW 





‘6 All they need, but not more than they need 
to supply their regular customers,”’ is the basis 
of newsdealers® orders for Vogue. 

Persons who expect to get Vogue regularly 
from a newsdealer should order in advance. 
Orders for extra copies of a current number very 
often cannot be filled by the publisher, much to 
the disappointment of all concerned, Often, 
also, the edition of Vogue is completely ex- 
bausted within three days after publication. 

A definite order to a newsdealer or a sub- 
scription are the only certain ways of getting 
Vogue without fail, 
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OUMANS—HATS 


ROUND HATS AND BONNETS 
1107-1109 Broadway 
SEND POR BOOKLET OF STYLES 


G A ) Ys oO N 
EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS IN 


HATS AND BONNETS 
122 West 4znd St., New York 


H. FIELDING & CO. 
- MILLINERS, 
BONNETS AND ROUND HATS, 
14 West 22nd Street, New York. 
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IMPORTER AND DESIGNER OF 
FINE MILLINERY 

38 West 33d Street, New York 








CORSETS AND TROUSSEAUX 
ARGARET MURTHA 


Latest Models in Corsets and Lingerie, Tea 
Gowns, Negligees, Matinees and Silk Skirts, 
Trousseaux a Specialty, 13 West z3oth St., N. Y. 


Iss T. T. SCHNEIDER 
CORSETIERE 
Fine Custom Corsets and French Lingerie 
292 Fifth Ave., bet. 3oth and 31st Sts. 








ME. GARDNER 
CUSTOM-MADE CORSETS 
Silk Petticoats a specialty 
52 West 21st Street, New York. 





SPECIAL NOTICES 


MERICAN HERALDRY 


Heraldic assistance ; critical and practical ren- 

dered to genealogists, families and designers. 
W ork sent for examination, returnable it not desired, 
MORTIMER DELANO de LANNOY Pursuivant- 
of-armes Mem., N. Y. Gen. & Bio. Soc,, Societe 
Suisse d'Heraldique and Herald Society zu Berlin, 
104 W. 120th St., New York, or Southampton, L. 
1,, Box 66. 











HE MISSES WHITE 

will take entire charge ot Children’s parties 

and private dancing classes. Address Miss 
SARA Wuits, 12 East 22nd Street, New York. 





"SHOPPING COMMISSIONS 


tTVT #@eer? tee 
Ot every description. Articles for personal 
and household use selected with taste and 
care, References, Address Mrs, Julia Hayes Percy; 
18 West 34th Street, New York. 


EW YORK SHOPPING 
of all kinds, by a woman of experience. 
Estimates given for furnishing houses. Send 

for circular. Mrs, M. W. Ketchum, 102 W, 42d St. 














PROFESSIONAL CARDS 





MBROIDERING 


On Dresses, Cord, Braid, Bead, Spangle and 
Lace Work. N. A. Hoshafian, Designer and 
Manufacturer, 218 Sixth Avenue, New York, be- 
tween r4th and rsth Streets. 





MBROIDERING 

of every description made by band and by 

machinery, Orders executed at short notice. 
AUGUST BLIQUEZ, 256 Sixth Avenue, between 16th 
and 17th Streets. 





OOK BINDING, 


Plain and Artistic, in all varieties of leather 
at moderate prices. Henry Blackwell, 
University Place, Cor. roth St., N. Y 








TOILET ARTICLES 





LEIN SKIN FOOD 

Will soften and whiten the skin in a few ap- 

plications. Continued use positively removes 
wrinkles—or money cheerfully refunded. Price by 
mail, $1.50. Oxrve RopArT & Co.,9 E. 42d St. 


HAIRDRESSING 








A N D R E 
(Late with A. Simonson) Laprss’ Hair 

DressinG. Specialist in Hair Coloring, 
Shampooing and Scalp Treatment, Human Hair 
Goods, Shell Ornaments, Toilet Articles, etc. 
13 West 2oth Street. Telephone856 Madison Square. 














FAIR WOMEN FROM VOGUE 
Being a collection of portraits of ladies of New York, Baltimore, Philadelphia, 


Richmond, and other American cities, originally published in Vogue. 
post-paid, to any address in the United States, 


Sent, 


Canada or Mexico—securel y 


packed in a box—on receipt of price, $7.00, by the publishers—Vogue, 3 West 


29th Street, New York. 
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Society ° a : . ew 
Social Topics—The World’s Right 

to the Full Service of Every Human 

Being Born into It . ° ‘ - 66 
Haphazard Jottings. ; . 68 
The Bailey Difficulty—fiction a 
A Valentine—verse ‘ - . 
What She Wears . ‘ « wee 
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Pachita’s Valentine . ‘ o ¥% 
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DIED 


Minton.—Suddenly, at 15 Fifth Ave., 
on Sat., 27 Jan., Margaret E., wife of Charles 
T. Minton, and daughter of the late William 
M. Rogers. 

Wheeler.—On Sat., 27 Jan., William 


Ogden Wheeler, of Sharon, Conn., son of 


the late Nelson K. 


Wheeler. 


and Emily Ogden 


WEDDINGS 


Burch-Stockwell.—Dr. Thomas Ham- 
ilton Burch and Miss Elizabeth Annette 
Stockwell, daughter of the late Emerson M. 
Stockwell, of Worcester, Mass., were married 
in Grace Church Chantry, on Wed., 31 
Jan., the Rev. Dr. William R. Hunting- 
ton, officiating. Best man, Mr. T. Hamil- 
ton Burch, Jr. 


WEDDINGS TO COME 


Dodge-Barker.— Mr. Murray Wither- 
bee Dodge and Miss Elizabeth C. Fordyce 
Barker will be married in St. Thomas's 
Church on Tue., 6 Feb., at noon. 

Lentilhon Brown,—Mr. Eugene Len- 
tilhon and Miss Florence Bergh Brown, 
daughter of the late Bergh Brown, will be 
married in the Church of the Heavenly Rest 
on Tue., 27 Feb. 


RECEPTIONS 


Cammack.—Mrs. Addison Cammack 
gave an afternoon reception and musicale on 
Thu., 25 Jan. Among her guests were 
Mrs. Hermann Oelrichs, Mrs, George Hoff- 
man, Mis. Charles Grenville Feters, Mrs. 
Frederic H. Benedict, Mrs. Richard Irvin, 
Mrs. James Speyer, Mrs. Herbert C. Pell, 
Mrs. George Crocker, Mrs. George B. De 
Forest, Mrs. John R. Drexel, Mrs. Cam- 
mack, Mrs, James Brown Lord, Mrs. Abram 
S. Hewitt, the Misses Hewitt, Mrs. T. 
Suffern Tailer, Mrs. James M. Varnum, 
Mrs. William Kent, Mrs. Alfred Seton, Jr., 
Mrs. Arthur Mason Jones, Mrs. Newbold 
Edgar, Mrs. George Griswold, Mrs. Waiker 
Breese Smith, Mrs. Richard Delafield, Mrs. 
Frederick R. Coudert, Jr. 

Coppell.—Mr. George Coppell gave a 
reception on Tuesday at his residence, 40 
Fifth Ave., to introduce his daughter, Miss 
Grace Coppell. Receiving with the débutante 
were Miss Coppell, Miss Edith Coppell, Miss 
Martha Bowers, Miss Louise Gulliver and 
Miss Ruth Austin, Miss Marion Gallaudet, 
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Miss Helen Hotchkiss and Miss Margaret 
Kean, Mrs. Edgar Booth and Mrs. Arthur 
Coppell. 

Gerry.—Mrs. Elbridge T. Gerry gave her 
second reception on Tue., 30 Jan., at her 
residence, 2 E. 61st St. 


DINNERS 


Barnes.—Mrs. John S. Barnes will give 
a dinner for her daughters on Sat., 17 Feb., 
at her residence, 22 E. 48th St. 

Berwind.—Mrs. E. J. Berwind will give 
a dinner on Tue., 6 Feb,, at her residence, 2 
E, 64th St. 

Burden.—Mrs. I. Townsend Burden 
gave a dinner last week at her residence, 5 
E. 26th St. Among her guests were Mr. 
and Mrs. Elbridge T. Gerry, Mr. and Mrs. 
Edmund L. Baylies, Mr. and Mrs. Mills, 
Mr. and Mrs. Warren, Miss Blight, Miss 
Bishop, Mr, and Mrs. Havemeyer, Messrs. 
F. B. Harrison, Lorimer Worden, Alphonso 
De Navarro. 

Davies.—Mrs. Julien T. Davies will 
give a dinner on Thu., 15 Feb. at her resi- 
dence, 17 W. 9th St, 

Stickney.—Mrs. Joseph Stickney will 
give a dinner on Mon., 19 Feb., at her resi- 
dence, 874 Fifth Ave. 

Van Nest.—Mrs. Alexander T. Van 
Nest gave a dinner last week at her resi- 
dence, 31 W. 37th St. Present were Mr. 
and Mrs, Samuel Adams Clark, Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles A. Van Rensselaer, Mr. and 
Mrs. Wyllys Rossiter Betts, Mr. and Mrs. 
Edgar, Mr. and Mrs. R. Horace Gallatin, 
Miss Hoppin, Miss Gurnee, Messrs. C. Wil- 
lett Van Nest and Phenix Ingraham. 


DANCES 


Assembly.—The second Assembly was 
held on Thur. 25 Jan., at the Astoria, The 
guests were received by Mrs. Cadwalader 
Jones, Mrs. Lloyd S. Bryce, Mrs. Charles 
H. Marshall and Mrs. John C. Wilmerding. 
The cotillon was led by Mr. Alexander Had- 
den. 

Present were: Mrs. William Street, Mr. 
William Hude Neilson, Mr. and Mrs. Beverly 
Robinson, Miss Pauline Robinson, Mrs. For- 
dyce Barker, Miss Barker, Mr, and Mrs, 
James Speyer, Mr, and Mrs. T. Suffern 
Tailer, the Misses Robinson, Mr, Moncure 
Robinson, Mrs Charles R. Huntington, Miss 
Huntington, Miss Georgianna Wilmerding, 
Mr. and Mrs. Egerton Winthrop, Jr., Mrs. 
Samuel Riker, Mrs. John C. Jay, Miss Edith 
Jay, Miss Schieffelin, Mr. and Mrs. Henry 
Trevor, Mr. and Mrs. Henry R. Beekman, 
Miss Beekman, Mrs. Edwin C. Post, Mr. 
and Mrs. John Drexel, Mr. and Mrs. James 
Hude Beekman, Miss Crocker, the Misses 
Rutherford, Mr. and Mrs. John S. Barnes, 
the Misses Barnes, Miss Mildred Stokes, the 
Misses de Peyster, the Miss Delafield, Miss 
Heloise Beeckman, Miss Gurnee, Miss Oli- 
phant, Miss Mildred Dix, Miss Moran, Miss 
Wagstaff, Miss Enid Alden, the Misses Gerry, 
Miss Burden, Mr. and Mrs. Leopold Francke, 
Mrs. T. M. Adams, Miss Katherine Dix, 
Mrs. Thomas S. Young, Miss Young, Mr. 
and Mrs. Whitney Warren, Mr. Percy Bram- 
hall, Mr. Kenneth Robinson, Mr. John 
Iselin, the Misses Iselin, Mr. Wainwright 
Parish, Mr. and Mrs. H. A. Coster, Miss 
Coster, Mr. and Mrs. Louis Q. Jones, Mrs. 
Arthur M. Dodge, Mrs. Earle Dodge, Miss 
Anna Dodge, Mr. and Mrs. Lanfear Norrie, 
Mrs. Frederic Kernochan, the Misses Ker- 
nochan, Mr, and Mrs. R. F. Cutting, Mr. 
and Mrs, Bayard Cutting, Miss Justine Cut- 
ting, Mrs. W. H. Jackson, the Misses 
Jackson, Mrs. A. T. Van Nest, Miss Van 
Nest, Mrs. William H. Jackson, the Misses 
Jackson, Mr. Walter Gurnee, Miss Georgette 
Kidd, Mrs. Prescott Butler, Miss Susan Pres. 
cott Butler, Miss Gallatin, Miss Atterbury, 
Mr. and Mrs. George B. De Forest, Mr. and 
Mrs. C. M. Oelrichs, Miss Lily Oeclrichs, 
Mrs. A. P. Stokes, the Misses Stokes, Mr. 
and Mrs. Jules Vatable, Mrs. Anson W. 
Hard, Mrs. Henry J. Barbey, the Misses 
Barbey, Mrs. Stephen Van Rensselaer, the 
Misses Van Rensselaer, Mr. and Mrs George 
J. Gould, Mrs. William Street, Mrs. j: 
Hampden Robb, Mrs. Frank C. Hollins, the 
Misses Hollins, Miss Josephine Johnson, 
Mrs. James Russell Soley, Miss Soley, Miss 
Coudert, Mr. and Mrs. Frank K Pendleton, 


Mr. and Mrs. John Sloane, Miss Sloane, 
Mrs, Walter Langdon Kane, Miss Kane, 
Mr. and Mrs. George L, Pives, Mrs. George 
Crocker, Mrs. George Bird, Mrs. Maturin 
Delafield, Mrs. Benjamin S. Church, Miss 
Angelica Schuyler Church, Mrs. Edwin C. 
Post, Miss Daisy Post, Mr. and Mrs. J. 
Kennedy Tod, Miss Bartlett, Miss Potter, 
Miss Pansy Roosevelt, Miss Dorothea Miller, 
Mr. and Mrs. Oliver Harriman, Jr., Mr. 
Valentine C. Hall, Mr. Craig Wadsworth, 
and the Messrs. Lispenard Stewart, Robert 
Van Courtlandt, Robert Gerry, Marshall 
Dodge, Milton Barger, Macdougall Hawkes, 
Robert Cutting, Schuyler Schieffelin, Living- 
ston Beekman, Barclay Kountze, Robert C. 
Sands, Frederic Baldwin, Montgomery Hare, 
Goelet Gallatin, Frank Polk, David Bishop, 
Jr., H. Vail Stebbins, J, Duane Ireland, and 
Harry Batcheller. 

Charity Ball.—The Annual Charity 
Ball for the benefit of the Nursery and 
Child’s Hospital will be given this evening 
at the Waldorf-Astoria. Among those hav- 
ing boxes are: 1, Mrs. Fred Baker; 2, Mrs. 
J. B. Hurd; 3, Mrs. William P. Eno; 4, 
Mrs. G. J. Schermerhorn; 5, Mrs. Postley; 
6, Mrs. George Arents; 7, Mrs. C. M. 
Hyde; 8. Mrs, Boldt; 9, Samuel Valentine 
and James Bergen; ro, Mrs. W. B. Dicker- 
man; 11, Mrs. George D. Young; 12, Mrs. 
William H. Bliss; 13, Mrs. D. S. Lamont; 
14, Mrs. William Moir; 15, Mrs. H. F. 
Dimock; 16, Robert Olyphant; 17, Mrs. 
C. B. Wood; 18, Mrs. J. C. Everet; 19, 
Mrs. J. Hood Wright; 20, Dr. Everet M. 
Culver; 21, Mrs. J. L. Adams; 22, Mrs. 
George Leary; 23, J. J. Ayer, and 24, Mrs. 
A. D. Juilliard. Floor—A, Mrs. B. Knower; 
B, Mrs. William M,. Kingsland; E, Mrs. 
Henry Parish; F, Mrs, Stickney; G, Mrs. 
G. De Almagro; K, Col. William H. Rowe, 
Jr-; L, Mrs, E. J. Berwind, and M, Mrs. 
A. T. Van Nest Second Tier—28, John 
H. Patterson; 30, Mrs. J. Coddington; 31, 
Mrs. M. C. Maison; 32; Mrs. Beadleston; 
33, Mrs. B. F, Hooper; 34, Mrs. Thomas 
H. Browning; 35, Mrs. A. B. Boardman; 
36, J. Jurgenson; 37, Mrs. Jules S. Bache; 
38, Mrs. A, J. Adams; 39, Mrs. George 
R. Howell; 40, J. B. Baker; 42, Mrs. A. 
E. Outerbridge, and 43, Mrs. Charles D. 
Freeman. 

Floor Committee: Messrs. Henry C, 
Adams, Charles A. Appleton, Grosvenor At- 
terbury, Samuel D. Babcock, Jr., J. Searle 
Barclay, Jr., Ashbel H. Barney, George F. 
Bartholomew, Thomas F. Bayard, George S. 
Brewster, Frederick H. Burlingham, Walton 
Coles Cabell, Douglas Campbell, Edward 
Nicoll Crosby, James D. W. Cutting, Sher- 
man Day, Frederic Ashton de Peyster, Bayard 
Dominick, Jr, Gano S. Dunn, Landon 
Erving, James Henry Falconer, Jr., William 
Foulke, Sumner Gerard, Lawrence L. Gilles- 
pie, Arthur Goadby, Richard F. Goldsbor- 
ough, Walter S. Gurnee, Eugene T. Haw- 
kins, Erskine Hewitt, Loring Townsend 
Hildreth, Renwick C. Hurry,*Phenix In- 
graham, Frank Johns, Frederic A. Juilliard, 
Frederic Kernochan, Thomas Colston Kin 
ney, Dr. Balling Lee, Robert E.°O. Lewis, 
Electus D. Litchfield, E. Victor Loew, Jr., 
Heth Lorton, Walter S. Matthews, William 
R. McLaughlin, David M. Milton, Benjamin 
W. Morris, Jr., Monson Morris, Richard L. 
Morris, Stephen P. Nash, Rudolph Neeser, 
Grosvenor Nicholas, John A. O’Connor, 
William H. Owen, Jr., Edward C. Parish, 
Howell C. Perrin, Amos R. E. Pinchot, 
Robert Thornell, T. J. Oakley Rhinelander, 
Franklin A. Plummer, Harry P. Robbins, 
Kenneth D. Robinson, Arthur J Schermer- 
horn, Burrett H. Shepard, Schuyler Schieffe- 
lin, Eugene Southack, Frederick Oakley 
Spedden, H. Tuthill Spence, Joseph Earle 
Stevens, John Steward Tanner, Dwight M. 
Taylor, Guy Van Amringe, Kiliaen Van 
Rensselaer, William d’Hertburne Washing- 
ton, William A. Watson, R. W. G. Well- 
ing, Evert Jansen Wendell, Arthur Skelton 
Wiley and Henry Rogers Winthrop. 

Cutting.—Mrs. R. Fulton Cutting gave 
a dinner-dance last week for her niece, Miss 
Justine Cutting, at her residence, 24 E. 67th 
St. Present were: Miss Emily Rogers, Miss 
Wood, Miss Clews, Miss Mary Crocker, Miss 
Haven, Miss Sloane, Miss Lila Sloane, Miss 
Evelyn Parsons, Miss Daisy Post, Miss Bishop, 
Miss Kernochan, Miss Marie Winthrop, Miss 


Charlotte Whiting, Miss Daisy Crocker, Miss 
Evelyn Burden, Miss Hare, Miss Marian 
Fish, Mr. and Mrs. John H. Hammond, 
Mr. and Mrs. Goodhue Livingston, Mr. and 
Mrs. Courtlandt Bishop, Mr. and Mrs. Fre- 
linghuysen, Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Auchmuty 
Tucker, Miss Bend, Miss Clare Bryce, Miss 
Esther Hunt, the Misses Morton, Miss Elsie 
Bronson, Miss Fifi Potter, Miss Helen Lee, 
and the Messrs. Arden Robbina, Frank 
Harzison, Herman Kinicut, David Bishop, 
Beekman Hoppin, Paul Grand d’ Hauteville, 
William Cutting, Mr. Minturn, Henry Rob- 
bins, Barclay Kountze, Roger Winthrop, 
Craig Wadsworth, Gilbert Francklyn, Ogden 
Codman, Eliot Gregory, Cecil Baring, Mr. 
Kernochan, Reginald Ronalds, James Stev- 
ens, Milton Barger, Robert Van Courtlandt, 
J. Prentice, John Rogers, Kenneth Robin- 
son, Creighton Webb, Meredith Howland, 
Moncure Robinson, William Sloane, W. 
Hoyt, M, Morris, Alonzo Potter, James de 
W. Cutting, Thatcher Adams, Mr. Barney, 
Mr. Coffin, Mr. Pope, Mr. Ward, Mr. 
Tucker. 

Fish.—Mrs. Stuyvesant Fish gave a dance 
at her residence, 27 E. 78th St., on Sat., 27 
Jan. The cotillon was led by Mr. Elisha 
Dyer, Jr., dancing with Mrs Fish. Present 
were: Mr. and Mrs. Sidney J. Smith, Mr. 
and Mrs. Hermann Oelrichs, Mr, and Mrs. 
John R. Drexel, Mr. and Mrs, P. Lorillard 
Ronalds, Mr. and Mrs. Charles A. Childs, 
Mr, and Mrs. Theodore Frelinghuysen, Mr. 
and Mrs. W. Watts Sherman, Mrs. Astor, 
Mr, and Mrs. Orme Wilson, Mr. and Mrs, 
I. Townsend Burden, Mr. and Mrs. George 
B. De Forest, Mr. and Mrs. George J. 
Gould, the Count and Countess De Castel- 
lane, Mr. and Mrs, J. De R. Norman 
Whitehouse, Mr, and Mrs. William R. 
Travers, Mr, and Mrs. J. Borden Harriman, 
Mr. and Mrs. James F. D. Lanier, Mrs. 
George Hoffman, Mr. and Mrs. J. Ellis 
Hoffman, Mr. and Mrs. Buchanan Win- 
throp, Miss Marie Winthrop, Miss Evelyn 
Sloane, Mr. and Mrs. T. Suffern Tailer, Mr. 
and Mrs, Frank K. Pendleton, Mr. and Mrs. 
Stanford White, Mr. and Mrs. Whitney 
Warren, Mrs. Charles H, Marshall, Mrs. 
Earle Dodge, Mr. and Mrs. Trenor L. Parke, 
Mr. and Mrs. Oliver Harriman, Jr., Mr. 
and Mrs. Elbridge T. Gerry, Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles M. Oclrichs, Mr, and Mrs. Pem- 
broke Jones, Mr. and Mrs. Richard T. Wil- 
son, Miss Anna Dodge, Mr. and Mrs. Frank 
S. Witherbee, Mr. W. Rhinelander Stewart, 
the Misses Morton, Mrs. Levi P. Morton, 
Mr. and Mrs, A. Lanfear Norrie, Miss Jo- 
sephine Johnson, Mr. and Mrs. P. Lorillard 
Ronalds, Jr., Mr. and Mrs. George L Rives, 
Mrs. Victor Sorchan, Mrs. Burke Roche, 
Mr. and Mrs. Peter Cooper Hewitt, Mr, and 
Mrs. Harry W. McVickar, Mrs. Elisha 
Dyer, Jr., Miss Swan, Mr. and Mrs. J. Lee 
Tailer, Mr. and Mrs, Lloyd S, Bryce, Mrs. 
Gouverneur Kortright, Mr. and Mrs. W. 
Starr Miller, Miss Pomeroy, Miss Post, Mr, 
and Mrs, James L. Breese, the Misses Cam- 
eron, the Misses Gurnee, Peter Marie, Rob- 
ert Van Cortlandt, Lispenard Stewart, W. 
Rhinelander Stewart, Moncure Robinson, 
Craig Wadsworth, Phenix Ingraham, Stephen 
H. Olin, Bronson Winthrop, Mr. and Mrs. 
Henry Clews, Mr. and Mrs. Harold Brown, 
Mrs, George S. Scott, Miss Louise Scott, Mr. 
and Mrs. James Speyer, Mr. and Mrs. Pierre 
Lorillard, Jr., Mrs. Richard Gambrill, Miss 
Sands, Mr. and Mrs. James Brown Lord, 
Mr. and Mes John E. Cowdin, Mr. and Mrs. 
Egerton L, Winthrop, Jr., Mr. and Mrs. 
Elbridge T. Gerry, the Misses Gerry, Mrs. 
Luther Kountze, J. Henry Smith, R. Liv- 
ingston Beeckman, James W. Gerard, Jr., 
James D’W. Cutting, Roger Winthrop, Bar- 
clay Kountze, Worthington Whitehouse. 


CLUBS 
Thursday Evening.—The third meet- 


ing of the Thursday Evening Club was held 
last week at the residence of Mrs. E. H. 


Harriman, 1 East 53d Street. Present were: 
Dr. W. H. Draper and Mrs. Draper, Mrs. 
ames H. Dunham, Miss Helen Dunham, 

iss Furniss, Mr. and Mrs. E. L. Godkin, 
Mr. and Mrs. John -Hone, Miss Elizabeth 
Kean, Miss Mary Parsons, Mr. and Mrs. H. 
E. Howland, Dr. Kinnicut and Mrs. N. 
Kinnicut, Mr. and Mrs. C. C. Barney, Mr. 
and Mrs. H. G. Chapman, Mr. and Mrs. C, 





C. Beaman, Mr. and Mrs. Francis McNeil 
Bacon, Mr. and Mrs. C. Lawrence Perkins, 
Mr. and Mrs. Harold de Raesloff, Mr. and 
Mrs C, E, Pellew, Mr, and Mrs. Robb, Mr. 
and Mrs. Stanford White, Miss Amy Town- 
send, Mr. and Mrs. T, K. Gibbs, Mr. and 
Mrs. Morris K, Jesup, Mr. and Mrs. R. W. 
De Forest, Miss Bigelow, Mr, and Mrs. Paul 
Dana, Gov. Brady of Alaska, Bishop Doane 
and Mrs. Doane, Mr. John E. Parsons, Mr, 
and Mrs, David Lydig, Mr. and Mrs, J. W. 
Miller, Mr, and Mrs. Burton Harrison,‘ Mis. 
John Minturn, Mrs. R. B. Minturn, Mr. 
and Mrs, George B. Post, Mr. John E, Par- 
sons, the Misses Parsons, 


RECITALS 


Herford.—Beatrice He:ford gave a re- 
cital of her original monologues on Mon. 
afternoon, 29 Jan., at the Lyceum Theatre, 
and will give a second recital on Mon. after- 
ternoon, 5 Feb., in the same theatre at 3.30 
o’ clock, 


MUSIC 


Nordica.—Mme. Nordica and Mme. 
Schumann Heink will give a song recita! this 
afternoon in Carnegie Hall, at three-thirty 
o'clock. 


PROGRAMME 


Ene NES ee Rubinstein 
Mmes. Nordica and Schumann. Heink. 

“* Er der Heirlichste bon Allen,” 

“* Du Ring an meinen Finger,” 

“*An meinem Herzen, an meine 


Brust,” .-. -Schemann 
“Nun hast Du mir den ersten 
Schwur getham,”’ 
Mme. Schumann-Heink, 
et) ll ...«McDowell 
wee, ee: McDowell 
PERE 06 0400400050080060 . Mrs. Beach 
5 9459665400002 os0ncegideesed R. Strauss 
Mme, Nordica. 
“ Gapeteashe Ode” 2... c00ccrcccesssvees Brahms 
GEE BED bs5c0s0es0 600% Rubinstein 
2 a ree Stan Seseekenneae Franz 
* Deol Rigguaes”’....:ccccecce Tere Liszt 
Mme. Schumann-Heink. 
Rssinnn ono ceneedsgadcer wesseses coe -Chaminade 
Hesterne, © st..ccccccceccccocses sone sees Chopin 
Valee...... 0006 009 C0cccesccseceses seced Chopin 
Mme. Nordica, 
I ic60c0cesés bhtbbens cssene senepeee Wido 


Mmes. Nordica and Schumann-Heink. 


Smith.—Dr. Gerrit Smith will give four 
free organ recitals at the South Church, 
Madison Avenue, corner Thirty. eighth Street, 
oa Mondays, beginning 29 January, at half- 
past three o'clock. At the first recital he 
will be assisted by Mrs. Mary C, Fisher, 
organist, and Mr. Herbert Witherspoon, 
Basso. 

Thrane.—Mr. Victor Thrane takes 
pleasure in announcing a series of five high- 
noon recitals at Sherry’s, Tuesdays at high- 
noon, 6, 13, 20, 27, February, and 6 March. 

The following artists will be heard: Miss 
Leonora Jackson, violin; Mile. Elsa Rueg- 
ger, ‘cellist; Mr. Mark Hambourg, pianist ; 
Mr. Alexandre Petschnikoff, Russian violin- 
ist; Mlle, Frances Saville, soprano. 

Among the subscribers are: Mrs. Astor, 
Mrs. C. B. Alexander, Miss E, Breese, Mrs. 
Wilber Bloodgood, Mrs. W. Chandler Casey, 


(Continued on page vi) 





CZARINA HYGIENIC CREAM. 
A perfect face cream— removes lines— fills out hol- 
lows in face, throat and neck, Price,75 cents. All 
questions regarding the care of the skin and com- 
plexion carefully considered and answered. Send 
self addressed stamped envelope. Mme. Elise, Town- 
send Building, 1123 Broadway, Cor. 25th Street. 


Dr. Noel’s Electric Baths 


41 WEST 33D STREET, NEW YORK , 
STATIC, GALVANIC, FARADIC, SINUSOIDAL, MAG- 
NETIC, HOT AIR AND VAPOR BATHS promote 
health, at once relieve and promptly cure Rheuma- 
tism, Gout, Neuralgia, Sciatica, Dropsy, Obesity, 
Constipation, Dyspepsia, Malnutrition, Chioro- 
Anemia, Malaria, Lung, Liverand Kidney troubles, 
Blood Diseases, Nervous Disorders and Female com- 
plaints. Consultation free, Baths $2.00 up. 


OBESITY 


safely and permanently reduced by the Hygeia Obes- 
ity Tea and method. Used for many years with great 
success by Drs. Emmett and Helen Densmore, New 
York, specialiets in obesity. A scientific treatment 
based on strictly hygienic laws. Positively reduces 
weight and improves the health. For sample and 
information address Hygeia Manufacturing Co, 
18 West 34th Street, New York, 
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For Winter Play 


here at home or in the middle South, a golfing 
sweater is a necessity. These sweaters have taken 
the place of the pink shirts and waists for golfing, and 


they are almost universally worn for skating, sleigh- 


ing and all winter sports, also as protection against 
severe cold. They are made of heavy cable 
stitch knitted, very elastic, and cut with high or 
low collar. 

In stock or made to measure for $15.00, Materials 
and directions for self-making sent for $1.50. 


ALICE MAYNARD, 
10 West 22d St., N. Y. 




















The New ‘‘ FAN '’-plaited Skirt 


BRUCE 


Accordion, Side and Fancy 
Dress Piaiting, made to order 
for every purpose. 

Send for price list 


GEORGE BRUCE 


16 West 14th Street, New York. 















































DIFFERENT STITCHES IN WHICH GOLF WAISTCOAITS ARE WORKED 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 
Worsted Silk and Canvas 
For GOLF VESTS, 


FIFTH AVE AND B’pw’y BESSIE LAPAIX 
Broché, Metéor and Empire Crépe. 


Printed and Enlevage Crépe 


White Silks for Wedding 
Cachemire and Fancy Squares 
for Waists. 
Printed Foulards, Soft Satins. 
Pongees, Rich Panne Velvets. 


Sdroadway KG 19th (treet, N Y, 


Patterns 


im correct colors 


BET, 25 WEST 30TH S1. 


enol Constable ce 


Lyons Silks. 


Rich Fancy Crépes 

















Gowns. 

















Premier 
Soups 


Satisfy those who enjoy whole- 
some, delicious, well seasoned 
food. Made from the choicest 
meat stock that money can buy, 
in Libby’s famous hygienic 
ii kitchens. Enough in each can 
to make 8 plates of soup. 
10c. at your grocers. 

































LIBBY, McNEILL & LIBBY, 


CHICAGO, ILL, 
Booklet * OM 2 RO Eat” free 














Vogue publishes 
more smart fashions 
than any periodical. 














For the 
Shirt Waist 


[he popular and almost indispensable shirt waist promises to be more attractive than 
ever in the coming season. Our new stock of Washable Fabrics allows for a wide 
range of individual preference in weight, design and color combinations. Among the 
goods specially adapted for shirtings we mention the 


Madras Cloths French Percales Novelty Ginghams 
Oxford Shirtings Woven Linens Printed Linens 


Many of these will develop admirably the stylish tailor effects that are so much ad- 


mired and sought for. 
JAMES McCUTCHEON & CO., 
14 WEST 23d STREET, N. Y. 


‘** THE LINEN STORE,”’ 








Registered Trade Mark, 




















ELEGANT STATIONERY 





T one time might have been a luxury—now it is a neces- 
sity. One is not in good form using cheap paper and 
nothing is criticized more than the paper used in correspon - 
dence. A good or bad i impression is formed by the stationery 
one uses. Always insist on having Whiting’s Papers. We 
know of no dealer who does not carry these goods in stock or 
can get them for you. Something is wrong if he cannot 
supply the papers made by the largest manufacturers of fine 
correspondence paper in the world. 








WHITING PAPER COMPANY pesicners 


| OF ART STATIONERY AND PAPER MAKERS, NEW YORK 
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A New Corset 


DESIGNED FOR A FIGURE 
WHICH WILL CONFORM ‘TO 
THE REQUIREMENTS OF 
THE FIT AND STYLE OF 
THE PRESENT FASHIONS 
IN GOWNS 


Prices, from $2.25 up 















































SUGGESTED BY A GIBSON DRAWING 
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, 
“s Ehold! my life is left unto me desolate,’’ moan countless mothers, and not all of these mourn if 
dead or wayward children. Come to middle life the mother finds at last that not a son or H 
daughter is left to brighten the old home that has echoed to childhood’s laughter and the ? 
gaiety of youth’s pretty pleasurings; the home is now a very graveyard of quiet and of solitude 
save for two rather elderly folk. Not all the children have strayed into matrimony; a boy or two \ 
has followed the fashion, and has set up in bachelor apartments; the girl goes into a profession, : 
or abroad to study, or she spends nearly half of every year in a round of visits. In short, the 3 
younger generation is living according to individual fancy. Marriage, of course, brings about : 
separation more or less extreme, except in the comparatively rare instances when the young couple y 
live at the old home. Mothers finding themselves bereft of companionship by death or other cir- 
cumstances frequently congratulate the childless among their acquaintance on never having loved, ; 
labored and thus lost. It is not alone that a desolating loneliness encompasses the mother, but the ; 
supreme occupation of her life—caring for her children—is gone and as one bewildered she tries, in 
a purposeless way to occupy herself with such trivialities as social intercourse with people in whom Y 
she has no interest, and in joining organizations ; or else she settles down to a humdrum, intention- : 
less existence and becomes a sort of human vegetable. 





language that the only really worth while life work for a woman is the bearing and rearing of child- 
ren. Arrived at the proper age she entered into these vital activities, and so absorbed was she that she 


From every authoritative quarter she has been advised as soon as she could understand spoken \ M 
gave no thought to her own future after her children should have grown to maturity and gone their 


different ways. Neither do ministers, priests, educators and others who take upon themselves to f 

say what woman shall or shall not do, devote any attention to woman’s duty when in the natural ! 

course of events she is left practically childless, Having reared children to maturity women, as a 

class, apparently cease to interest those men who spend a good part of their energies in mapping out 

the life lines that their fellow men and sister women should follow. Seemingly for all they care the nt Wy 


mother past the child-bearing period may cease to exist. 





Much that is convincing might be said about the injustice of training a human being with a 
view solely to engaging in a work that lasts but half of her adult life, instead of permitting her full 
education, the only true one, the object of which, as William James so admirably defines it, is to 
make the human being resourceful. What these world educators have done is to one-sidedly train 
girls and send them forth crippled by ignorance of many things they should have learned to adjust 
themselves to an intricate environment, which makes heavy demands upon individual resourcefulness. 
The effect has been and still is cruel beyond the power of words or pen to even faintly indicate. 
Only the under-educated girl grown to middle life motherhood realizes the emptiness and ineffective- 
ness of an existence that might have been so rich and full if only the woman child had been re- 
garded as soul and mind to be individually developed, instead of being viewed mainly as a physical 
link between generations. 












This aspect of the case could very easily be amplified, but attention is not drawn to the matter 
now to emphasize the injustice to woman, but rather to raise the question whether the men who 
make it their business to order the lives of women, have not been derelict in that, as a result of their 
teachings, the ability and leisure of the mothers of adult children have been allowed to go largely to 
waste instead of being intelligently utilized for purposes of righteousness. A mighty force for good 
and for healing has been practically lost for many centuries to a world filled with sorrow, gross sin 
and lesser immoralities that cry out continually for redemption and sympathy. The preachers and 
the teachers cannot escape responsibility for this tragic waste of powers for regeneration. 
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So far from encouraging women to utilize surplus time and energy for the betterment of earthly 
conditions they haye fulminated—no milder term fits the facts—the doctrine that woman's place is 
evermore circumscribed by the home, and every effort she has made toward activity in any other 
lines has drawn down upon her the fiercest denunciation of these self-constituted leaders. Owing 
to their teachings there are whole colonies of women on every side, in homes, hotels, boarding 
houses, leading idle, belittling lives, who consider their life work complete because they have borne 
children. The teachings of these leaders also is responsible for humanity as it is positively mis- 
shapen physicaliy and morally degerrate in many instances, the rare exceptions in any community 
being the physically well proportioned and the mentally and morally sound. 













Se 





Fortunately for the world some women have disregarded tradition and its mouthpieces, and 
declined to be hemmed in by the home. The results of such independence include the sanitation 
of a southern city, which had been a pest hole and a menace to the health and trade of the whole 
country for a generation. Other work of as magnificent proportions, and as vital,that had been 
neglected by men has been accomplished by women, but that aspect of the matter is not pertinent 
here. The question is, What excuse have the self-elected planners of woman's earthly career to 
offer fer having deprived the world for centuries of the inestimable service for God and humanity 
that a properly trained woman is capable of rendering ? 
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DRESS ON THE STAGE 


Gowas worn in The Degenerates, now playing at the Garden Theatre. Portrait of Mrs. Langtry, who is cast as Mrs. Trevelyan 


FOR DESCRIPTIONS OF GOWNS SEE TEXT——-DRESS ON THE STAGE 
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HAPHAZARD JOTTINGS 


THE FUN-LACK LITTLE FILIPINO—A QUEER 
CASE OF CONSCIENCE — PERSONAL SERVICE 
FOR WAGE —CHRISTMAS PLAYS HAVOC 
WITH FIR FORESTS—-MANUAL TRAIN- 
ING WITHOUT PRACTICAL RESULT— 
CRUEL TO HORSE UNSAFE FOR 
THE RIDER 


the White Cross Society in Manila reports 

in regard to Filipino children : They ap- 
pear to be a most joyless class, no amusement 
such as ordinarily delights the childish heart 
being provided for them. Their little faces 
are described as pensive and sad ; they never 
play with toys, nor do they have any merry 
games. ‘Their only diversion is cock-fighting. 
When benevolent American women are mak- 
ing up hampers and packages of books for 
the Manila hospital wards, if a few toys were 
slipped in directed to child Filipinos, who knows 
how many little lives might not be brightened 
and bettered? Some who have observed the 
lack-joy estate of these children have contrasted 
their cheerless lot with the merry times that 
crowd the lives of the Japanese children, and 
prayed that American women would start a toy 
and game movement in behalf of these poor 
babies who are defrauded out of the child’s 
birthright of fun. Nothing achieved in later 
life can atone for a joyless childhood. 


I’ is sad news that the person in charge of 


* * 
* 


A unique case of conscience-awakening is 
reported from Massachusetts, the man in the 


case being an employée in a prominent indus- ° 


trial concern. It was not against his employers 
that he sinned, however; he broke a pledge he 
had deliberately made with a citizen who dif- 
fered with him in politics. The citizen being 
compelled to absent himself from his home on 
election day paired with the employée. The 
latter voted for his candidate in defiance of his 
pledge. His doing so cost him his position, as 
his employers regarded his act as dishonest. 
The action of the firm was much out of the 
common, but the man later furnished a posi- 
tively unique element to the affair by coming 
out in card, addressed to his fellow citizens, in 
which he apologized for his conduct, and 
explained that he never before realized the seri- 
ousness of his wrongdoing. Such sensitiveness 
to honorable dealing in matters political is re- 
freshing, since in this country political morality 
is not on nearly so high a plane as business mor- 
ality, and the latter, Heaven knows, is not ideal. 
«x 

Housekeeping as a subject of admonition, 
reproof, suggestion or downright instruction, 
has perpetual representation in the press, and 
as is natural in such a mass of outpourings 
from time to time many baseless statements 
are made. Inthe course of an argument in 
favor of regarding housekeeping as business the 
claim is advanced that if greater definiteness 


VOGUE 


could be brought to bear on hours of service, 
so that there would be certain fixed seasons for 
work and certain other hours in which the 
girl could attend to her personal affairs that 
this would help to give a partnership (between 
mistress and maid) aspect to the relation, and 
that the stigma which now attaches to house- 
hold service would vanish with the result that 
fewer girls would go into shops and more 
would go into the kitchen. In what regard, it 
was asked, are cooking and cleaning more 
menial than waiting behind a counter? The 
reply was, Innone. But Mr. Howells long ago 
made a different answer. In effect he said that it 
was coming to be more and more difficult for 
self-respecting men and women to willingly 
bind themselves to render personal service in ex- 
change for wage. There is the rub—personal 
service. If you would realize the full signiti- 
cance of the phrase take the case of a young 
man. If he were a butler or a cook would it 
occur to any writer to question whether or not 
his duties were more menial than those of a 
mechanic or aclerk? Of course it would not, 
and as girls have entered the world of practical 
economics their work is regulated by precisely 
the same standards of caste as those governing 
the various activities in which men engage. 
No amount of just dealing or amiability on the 
part of the mistress can raise the social status of 
domestic service. The only hope for better- 
ment lies with future Edisons and in co-opera- 
tive housekeeping. The performance of per- 
sonal service will in that day be relegated to 
mechanical inventions and there need be no 
menials among human beings. 
*"% 

The newly awakened interest in tree plant- 
ing and tree preservation, which is so strongly 
evinced in different parts of the country, has 
drawn attention to the contention, yearly re- 
newed by J. Sterling Morton (at one time 
Secretary of Agriculture), that it injures fir 
forests to have young firs cut for Christmas 
and other ornamental purposes. One of Mr. 
Morton's critics advanced the claim that the 
fir trees shoot up so thickly that when a large 
part of them are cut down, those remaining 
are vastly improved. To this Mr. Morton 
promptly replied that nature could attend to 
the thinning out of the pine and fir forests bet- 
ter than man. Facts are on the side of Mr. 
Morton, as forests that have not been rifled for 
Christmas decoration produce unequalled spe- 
cimens of the long and straight conifer. 

*"% 

Manual training without any practical out- 
come—such as, for example, the making of 
objects in miniature which are made to be de- 
stroyed, a form of activity practiced in prisons 
—is, in the opinion of an experienced warden, 
E. S. Wright, useless except for discipline and 
to fill in otherwise idle time. After investi- 
gating some six manual schools in as many 
prisons, Mr. Wright decided not to establish 
one for his charges, as there is little incentive 
to do good work when the result of it is not 
intended either for use or ornament. In pris- 
ons where the manufactured articles are created 
with a view to sell, and the prisoners are paid 
for extra labor, the result is different. In such 
institutions the men really learn trades which 
are useful to them upon their discharge. 


* 
* * 


Another reform is being advocated with 
something approaching vigor. Echoes of it 
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come from the west and from the middle 
states. Usually in reform movements there is 
something that has to go, and this one is no 
exception to the rule. It is the side-saddle 
that is the object of attack, and of it an author- 
ity in athletics says that, in proportion to its 
use, it is responsible for more deaths and acci- 
dents than any other implement used in open- 
air recreation. It is insisted that the natural 
way to ride a horse is astride, and it is in that 
way that men and women of savage and semi- 
civilized peoples ride. Little girls in all coun- 
tries, if they begin young, ride astride, and 
the young women of the prairies ride in this 
fashion until they approach the village. The 
side-saddle is cruel on the horse and uncom- 
fortable and unsafe for the rider. A western 
health society has taken up the subject, and as 
western women are notoriously progressive, it 
is hardly likely that the proposed reform will 
be allowed to languish. The discussion of the 
subject is particularly pertinent just now, as 
riding is at the moment more than ordinarily 
popular. Who dares hazard a date when it 
will be smart for girls to ride astride ? 


THE BAILEY DIFFICULTY 


BY JESSE KAUFMAN 


Er profile was irresistible, he thought, 
as he looked across to where she sat 
in the orchestra, and the thought was 

certainly legitimate, for he was gazing at his 
own wife. 

They had been married a year, so it spoke 
well for their matrimonial bliss that, out of 
this theatre full of women, he should single 
out his wife to admire. 

He had dropped in, during the last act, al- 
though he hated matinées, with the intention 
of joining her after the play ; it would give 
her a nice little surprise to find him waiting to 
escort her and Mrs. Bellew, a friend and 
neighbor whom she had invited to accompany 
her. 

He hurried outside, as the curtain was de- 
scending on the happy union of every couple 
on the stage, and stood at the left of the 
broad entrance, watching attentively as the 
audience came streaming slowly out. At last 
he espied his wife and Mrs. Bellew in the 
crowd. Instead, however, of coming in his 
direction they turned to the right and de- 
scended to the street. 

He gradually pressed ahead, keeping them 
as well in sight as possible, and in a few mo- 
ments he saw a clear space straight through to 
where they were walking steadily along. He 
moved briskly forward, with a half smile as 
he pictured their pleased surprise. Then his 
steps lagged and he hesitated irresolutely. 

What on earth were they going down town 
for at this time in the afternoon—and Satur- 
day afternoon, too, when the streets were so 
thronged and there was such a rabble? 
Hardly a lady-like-looking woman in sight. It 
was too late to shop ; and his wife always did 
her shopping in the morning, anyway; she 
had often remarked that the clerks were fresher 
and waited on her so much more satisfactorily. 
She could not be intent upon exercise alone ; 
nobody would choose a crowded thoroughfare 
for a walk. She could not find a car conveni- 
ent to her home, within several blocks, whereas, 
had she intended to ride, there were two in 

(Continued on page 70) 
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(Continued from page 68) 

the other direction, only a step from the thea- 
tre. She could not be animated by a desire 
to see the people; she had often assured him 
that she took no interest in the usual matinée 
woman, and a matinée man was worse, in her 
estimation; in fact, she had a _ prejudice 
against matinées and her going to the theatre 
this afternoon was rather an unusual occur- 
rence. But, now that she had broken 
through, was she determined to go the whole 
length and join the promenaders? No; it 
was unworthy of her. 

His eye rested on her pretty, trim figure, 
her graceful walk, her soft, wavy hair with its 
golden lights, which the sun converted into 
even brighter glory, and as his gaze fondly 
dwelt upon her she, with a gesture to the 
left, turned off the broad thoroughfare and, 
somewhat in advance of her companion, pro- 
ceeded up a side street. 

So! his wife was deliberately seeking the 
business portion of the town on a mysterious 
errand late Saturday afternoon. It was not to 
shop, it could not be for exercise. To suggest 
fresh air was a mockery; one did not choose the 
heart of a city for fresh air. She was going 
somewhere for something, and it was his duty, 
yes, his duty, to find out her object, her inten- 
tion, her destination. 

Once their steady gait slowed a trifle while 
his wife took out her watch—his watch, 
the watch he had given her—and consulted it. 
Then they proceeded even more quickly. 

It was an appointment then, an engagement, 
a—adate! Well, he had never been jealous ; 
jealousy was an attribute utterly foreign to his 
character. He would convince himself as to 
the worth of her companion, that was his object 
in following them; then he should go home 
satisfied. 

She thought him safe in his office. It had 
been a mere chance that he had left the office 
early ; he had hurried to the theatre with such 
happy anticipation, and now 

He knew what women were; he had not 
gained the reputation which had so often made 
his wife jealous of him, although unjustly, for 





nothing. She jealous of him! A mirthless ‘ 


laugh escapedhim. A jealousy founded upona 
past reputation! Pshaw! it was as water to 
wine compared with a suspicion concerning one 
whose character was scarcely unfolded. His 
flirtations were in the past ; but she was so 
pretty and—and that awful Mrs. Bellew ! 

He stepped into a convenient doorway ; 
the two women had reached a corner, and they 
had turned abruptly into the cross street. So 
they were going still further down town. He 
waited a moment until all danger of their see- 
ing him had passed, and then hurried after 
them. 

He cautiously advanced to the cross street, 
looking in the direction his wife and her com- 
panion had taken. It was but an instant, yet 
they had disappeared. He gazed blankly 
around, but they were not in sight. He 
knew the block by heart; it was short. He 
had traversed its length every morning for 
years; his club faced on the square above, it 
was in direct line with his office. Besides 
who did not know this block, replete with 
memories of French dinners, gay suppers, and 
surreptitious luncheons, with its rival restaur- 
ants side by side? Who did not know 
where to find Perrini’s and the Maison Chev- 
riot? His brow lowered and he walked slowly 
on, gnawing his moustache. 


VOGUE 


He went straight to Perrini’s and stationed 
himself in the doorway, grimly determined 
that he would see it out. He leaned against 
the side of the entrance, facing the Maison 
Chevriot and commanding a view thereof, for 
the women might be in either one place or the 
other, so he would keep his eye on both. 
Once or twice he moved, and fronting the 
street, his eyes wandered up and down the 
opposite side, but he quickly resumed his for- 
mer position, for he knew that with whoever 
they were lunching, dining, supping, or what- 
ever head this peculiarly timed feast might be 
classed under—they would part from their en- 
tertainer at the door; and he intended to be c. 
hand. For they were not five-o’clock teaing 
—that was the classification—alone! Perrini’s 
and the Maison Chevriot were alike familiar to 
him. And he knew ! 

The time passed slowly, but he stuck to his 
post, and his mouth settled into sterner and 
sterner lines. 

‘* Hello, Bailey, old fellow! What's up? 
Is the expected party late ?”’ 

He started violently, and stared at the 
young fellow who had accosted him. 

««My, but a guilty conscience is there !*’ 
continued the young man. ‘*Or maybe you 
are practicing for the jumping contest at the 
Pavilion?” 

‘<Is that you, Fred?’’ Bailey asked weakly, 
and he gazed at him as though anxiously 
awaiting the assurance that Fred was really 
himself. 

‘*Look here, my boy, you're off your 
feed,"’ rejoined Fred, with a jolly laugh. 
Then he glanced up at the sign: ‘ Perrini.”’ 
«< It’s a convenient place to be off one’s feed,”” 
he added. ‘*Come in and have some with 
me. 

«« No—no,”” said Mr. Bailey, ‘* er—thanks, 
no."’ And there was a moment’s pause. 

«©Oh, I see,’’ said Fred, slowly, with a 
rather constrained laugh. He knew Mrs. Bailey 
well, and liked her too. ‘* Well, I'll leave 
you to meet your friend. Ta, ta, old boy,”’ 
and off went Fred, even omitting the wink that 
he felt would be apropos. 

Mr. Bailey groaned ; he was paying for his 
past reputation with a vengeance, but he could 
not call Fred back, he wanted to get rid of him 
and, as he could make no explanation, it was 
as well to let him go. He looked at his watch. 
He had been standing there for almost a half- 
hour ; he never knew how many of his friends 
had passed on the other side of the way and 
recognized him ; he would saunter down the 
street for a change. He walked slowly along, 
the two restaurants extended nearly to the end, 
so there was little danger of his missing the 
trio. 

He turned the corner abruptly, for he had 
recognized an acquaintance who would be 
likely to stop him. He walked up some little 
distance and then veered about to retrace his 
steps. He stopped involuntarily, for there, a 
few feet off, he beheld his wife and Mrs. 
Bellew. 

His wife met his eye coldly, haughtily, and 
although she flushed, her glance did not waver. 
He raised his hat without a smile, and she in- 
clined her head the fraction of an inch; then 
with her head held well in the air, she crossed 
the street and rapidly walked on. He had not 
even seen Mrs. Bellew, although he was con- 
scious of her presence, by the side of his wife. 

They met at the dinner table, and Mrs. 
Bellew was there. 
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‘<Isn’t my husband cruel ?’’she asked Mr. 
Bailey, glancing at him through her black 
lashes. ** He went off and left me to a lonely 
evening, so your wife kindly asked me in to 
dine.” 

«* Where is Mr. Bellew ?** he asked, a trifle 
absently. Afterall, her presence was soothing; 
at least it necessitated surface composure. 

‘“<Some business engagement,’’ suggested 
Mrs. Bailey. The words in themselves were 
innocent enough, though her tone might have 
been termed provocative. 

Mrs. Bellew laughed. 

‘« Pray allow me to give you some claret,” 
said Mr. Bailey icily, as he filled her glass. 

So her husband had been safely out the way 
too ; although not too, since he alone was ab- 
sent, happy man. 

‘¢ Well, I tell you I appreciate my neigh- 
bors,’’ said Mrs. Bellew, gaily. ‘* You have 
saved me from a dismal, solitary meal.’’ 

Mr. Bailey, politely, but shortly, assured 
her that the pleasure was theirs. He then lost 
himself in a revery on social amenities. 

‘¢I am very sorry,’ his wife’s voice broke 
in on his thoughts, ‘‘ it will be impossible for 
me to go with you next Wednesday.” 

‘¢ Ah, why ?*’ cried Mrs. Bellew. 

‘<I am going to visit my mother,”’ replied 
his wife. ‘I shall start on the nine o'clock 
train to-morrow morning, and I have not, as 
yet, set any date for my return.”’ 

His eyes met hers ; her glance was cold, 
unresponsive, although, in truth, there was lit- 
tle in his frigid demeanor to call for response 
—seemingly indifferent. 

He flushed. So this was her plan of tactics. 
She was assuming an air of injury ; the same 
old dodge of the guilty trying to avert the un- 
pleasant consequences. He had tried it so 
often himself. But in this case it was abso- 
lutely ridiculous, unheard of, preposterous. 

«¢ Eh—yes, Mrs. Bellew,’ he said, in an- 
swer to a question from her about an article 
that had appeared in the morning paper, and 
he entered into a long and elaborate disserta- 
tion on the present policy of the Republican 
party. They should see that he was as un- 
concerned as they were, even if, to prove it, he 
bored them to death. 

Dinner passed off as pleasantly and smoothly 
as is generally the case when the host and hos- 
tess lavish attentions on their guest, to the utter 
exclusion of each other ; conversation flowed, 
but it was all through Mrs. Bellew ; maybe 
she felt that she had earned her dinner. And 
at last she went. 

‘*I should like to say a word to you before 
I retire,’’ said his wife, icily, as he returned 
from escorting Mrs. Bellew next door. 

It was replete with significance when she said 
‘¢ retire’’ ; on ordinary occasions she went to 
bed. 

She entered the parlor as she spoke, and 
when he followed her she was standing by a 
low sofa near the middle of the room. The 
light from the chandelier overhead fell on her, 
illuminating her lovely face and turning her 
fair hair into golden waves. He realized that 
she had never looked prettier, but his thoughts 
did not betray themselves in his expression. 

‘<I am going to my mother to-morrow,” 
she began hurriedly, ‘‘ but instead of leaving 
you without a word I shall be frank with you 
and tell you all.”’ 

Ah, at least there was no duplicity in her! 
It was that sly Mrs. Bellew; she—. ‘¢In- 
stead of coming straight home to-day, after 
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*«T went 


continued his wife, 
She paused impressively. 

«¢T knew it,’ he said, gloomily, and at the 
same time encouragingly; he appreciated the 
difficulty of her position. 


the matinée,’ 
down town.”” 


«Yes, we met—you were startled—but 
there is more.”’ 

His expression was inscrutable. 

Mrs. Bailey flushed. ‘* You said you would 
be detained in your office, you pleaded a busi- 
ness engagement to insure a late dinner; and I 
believed you. The same hackneyed excuse— 
and the same ready, credulous victim. You 
thought me safe.”” 

He started to speak, but his wife went rap- 
idly on. ‘No, not a word. It is my turn 
now. I went to Jeanette's, my milliner. She 
has just moved into the second floor in the 
building of offices opposite Perrine’s and the 
Maison Chevriot. While waiting for my hat 
I idly sought the window. With astonish- 
ment I beheld you—my husband—standing at 
the entrance of Perrini’s, a French restaurant— 
a resort with a reputation. I had not noticed 
you when I entered. I could not believe my 
eyes; still it was undoubtedly your profile; I 
could not be mistaken. You moved and faced 
me; it was you indeed. I watched at the 
window while you awaited the other party to 
the appointment. She did not come. When 
I saw Fred Colfax I had a momentary hope 
that your engagement might be with him, or at 
least that it was a partie carrée, but that van- 
ished when he left you. 

‘I was obliged to leave the window to try 
onahat. WhenI returned you had gone. I 
thought of course you were in Perrini’s, but I 
could do nothing. Mrs. Bellew talked phil- 
osophy and we started for home. We met 
you; you were still loitering about, though she 
must have broken her appointment. No— 
don’t speak. Don’t dare to tell me you were 
waiting for a man; don’t add insult to my in- 
telligence as you have injury to my pride. 
Don’t attempt to argue, don’t try to excuse. 
We have come to the end. To-morrow—to- 
morrow.”" 

Her voice broke; she faltered. 

‘« Dearest, listen to me! We were both 
innocent. I beg of you, hear me!"’ he cried. 
And his explanation was humble and complete. 

«« Ah, Jack,’” she said at last, half sadly, 
half mischievously, ‘it takes a sailor ‘to 
know the ropes.” I had evidence thrust upon 
me. But why were you watching me?”’ 

«<I’m sure I don’t know,”” said Mr. Bailey 
meekly. 

And in truth he did not. But he felt that 
his sins had, indeed, found him out. 


A VALENTINE 


He sunlight o’er my shoulder bent 
And saw I wrote to you, 


So kissed each line upon the page 
From dearest to adieu. 


A merry scandal, by my faith ! 

Yet if I thought you knew 
The sunbeam language—I should write 

In wordless sunshine too. 


Martha G. Dickinson. 








Communications must be signed with the name 


and address of the sender. No others will re- 


ceive consideration with a view to publication. 
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THE AMERICAN WOMAN'S INEXPLICABLE DE- 
LIGHT IN HABIT-BACK SKIRTS—PARIS GONE 
IN FOR A SQUAW-LIKE CRAZE IN FINGER 
GLITTER—-HIGH DRESSED CHIGNONS— 
MUCH GLITTER LIKEWISE ON HAIR— 
DETAILS OF AUTHENTIC LOUIS XV 

PERIOD COSTUME 


Uring this dull interim of fashion news 
D the chronicle of Paris life in an intime 
way, as to what is being worn on all 
occasions, always commands deep interest. 
The friend over sea says that glove-fitting 
skirts among élégantes have been dropped. A 
revolt seems to have sprung up instantaneously, 
for, presto! no smart women are wearing 
them. High time. How women ever con- 
sented to them, or why our women still cling 
to them, in spite of the object-lesson they have 
of themselves every time they walk out, is 
beyond solution—it is inexplicable. 









INDICATIONS THAT AN ANCESTRAL TRAIT HAS 
NOT DIED OUT 


Paris cannot outdo us in the finger-ring 
craze, nor in the grand prix of the rings them- 
selves, though in gold antiques we are so far 
as wearing them, still unborn. Smart Parisi- 
ennes who never walk in ceremonious toilettes 
have dropped wearing gloves at teas and at the 
theatre, in order that their lovely rings, and 
plenty of them, may havea particular share of 
admiration. Lovely little fancy muffs, lined 
with fur and trimmed with real violets or 
orchids, and swung by jeweled chains, keep 
the pretty hands warm and white as snow. 
This fad has been in vogue for a year, but 
more en evidence this winter than last. 


WHO WEAR THE MITTEN? 


As a forerunner of mittens the fad is a suc- 
cess, for they are now considered tres 4 la 
mode. Black and white Chantilly are favor- 
ites, but laces by the yard are used as well by 
the gownmakers who send them to be dyed to 
match the gowns. In fact the dyeing of laces 
is the necessity of the hour, and by it the 
smartest touches are made on gown, hat and 
mantle. With fichus and mittens, paniers can- 
not be so far in the distance, since bonne 
femme skirt draperies are making their way. 


HAIR MANIPULATION 


There is a tendency to suppress hair waving 
—those ondulations which have been so per- 
fectly done in Paris. Front hair is brought 
closer to the head, and many front partings of 
hair are seen in the old style. The chignon is 
dressed very high indeed, and it becomes ex- 
tremely prominent on the top of the head. 
On ball nights or opera nights bouclettes or 
curled locks, light and fluffy, are added to this 
chignon top, and the coiffure, whether it be a 
sprig of roses, a feather tip, or an aigrette starts 
from that centre and is caught there by a 
jeweled clasp or ornament. That jewel is the 
smart touch in hair dressing. Fancy jewelry 
seems to have no limitations. Double chignon 
combs, which so far we have not tried, are a 
pronounced success. They are posed one 
under the other with a little space between, 
and are most ornate. Hat pins, the two or 
three, need not match. A variety of jewels are 
permitted, except where pearls are chosen. A 
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peacock’s feather is the chic motif for all sorts 
of ornaments, and the tail alone, completely 
jeweled in strass or in precious stones, is having 
a great success. 

The particular fétiche of the day consists ot 
a swinging golden case of fancy design, in 
which is enshrined one’s birth-stone. For 
January a sapphire; February, a topaz; March, 
an amethyst; April, a tourmaline; May, a 
diamond ; June, an emerald; July, a ruby; 
August, a hyacinth ; September, coral ; Octo- 
ber, garnet; November, a turquoise and De- 
cember a pearl. 


AUTHENTIC COSTUME DATA 


There is such confusion in minds regarding 
what should be worn in dressing the Louis xv 
period for a fancy ball, that an order recently 
given for such a dress carte-blanche, should 
prove authoritative as a description and worthy 
of being jotted down for future reference. To 
begin with, the skirts are short enough to show 
the ankle to advantage, and the feet are dressed 
in white silken lace hose, while the slippers 
have extremely high heels and are of white 
satin. The bodice and skirt are of a court- 
brocade or white figured satin, having an all- 
over design of the royal ribbon and bow in 
silverthreads. The under panniers are, as they 
should be, extremely full, and the gathered 
brocade skirt puffs out enormously and is 
caught up inimitably on each side, the bottom 
corded with silver and faced. The underskirt 
is to be of pale yellow, a citron yellow mous- 
seline over silk of the same shade and trimmed 
with two deep plissé flounces scalloped on the 
edge and trimmed with narrow lace frillings. 
On the lower flounce small bouquets of rose 
buds and forget-me-nots are tacked near the 
edge in even spaces apart. The bodice fits 
like a corset and is stiffly boned, having a long 
front panel ending in a long round point far 
down on the skirt and is stiffened with steel. 
This corsage has a square décollétage back 
and front, and the neck remains bare, the only 
ornament being a very wide dog collar of open 
diamond work, a criss-crossing in the centre 
and two or three straight rows of large dia- 
monds on either side. For décollétage finish a 
silver dotted white silk net scarf is drawn 
across the back and draped up to the front, 
under a big wired bow of the period in silver 
ribbon. The silver fringe on the lower edge 
of this scarf keeps it in place close to the 
bodice. Elbow sleeves fitting the arm are also 
of the brocade, and rise up over the shoulders, 
being strapped with the silver ribbon. Elbow 
flounces of mousseline, plissé in yellow are 
edged with lace to give a charming crisp- 
ness. The picturesque reticule bag is of 
rose de chine brocade, with a silver ribbon bow 
applied on each side. Rose-colored ribbor: 
draw it up at the top and are then passed 
through a jeweled gold chain attached in loop 
fashion from the seam of the front panel to 
back of hip on the right side, allowing the bag 
to nearly touch the bottom of the brocade 
skirt. The hair should be powdered and 
dressed high, with short curled locks framing 
the brow, while the front hair is thrown over 
a cushion off the face and with bunch of long 
curls falling over the shoulders in the back. — 
To complete this lovely costume a white satin 
buckram hat is worn back of the hair cushion, 
the left side narrow and rolled back, then 
caught near the centre by a huge diamond 
buckle, bent backwards. The brim then flares 


(Continued on page 74) 
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(Continued from page 71) 
up into an off point and rolls out into a half 
circle, onthe right. Three blue ostrich plumes 
form the trimming ; one stands upright in the 
middle, the other two lie low on either side. 
A little rouge and some black patches, for fin- 
ishing touches, mean perfection. 


COSTUME OF THE FIRST CONSUL PERIOD 


Another striking historic costume, and a 
telling one in a salon, about which no two 
people seem to havea positive notion, is the 
woman of the Consulate period. No crino- 
line, no bustles, but very much our present 
day new style of long, clinging skirt drapery, 
gathered or plaited. Par example—make a 
note of this. A pékinée silk, which is an even 
striped silk of light blue and a buff yellow, the 
skirt full, straight and clinging. The bodice 
of the same, has full gathered fronts, which 
cross over from right to left, leaving a small 
heart-shape opening. These fronts are tucked 
into a wide pale green scarf of soft silk, which 
makes its own drapery, is knotted in big round 
loops on the left, and hangs down to nearly 
the bottom of the skirt with fringed ends. 
Two bias Carrick capes of silk, one above the 
other, cross the back and shoulders, ending in 
points suddenly. Long plain bias sleeves to 
match, with lace at the wrists. A bouquet of 
crimson pinks is tucked intothe belt. A white 
silk fichu cravat is tied with a big bow and ends 
in front. High crowned, wide brimmed buck- 
ram hat covered with pale rose satin, is bound 
on the brim with a bias fold of violet velvet. 
A scarf of match velvet passes round the crown, 
and ends in a big chou in front. On the left, 
under the brim, is another large velvet rosette, 
which lies over the hair on the side of the head. 
The head is well set into the hat crown, and 
the fluffy front locks, very like a bang, nearly 
touch the eyebrows. The hair hangs about 
the shoulders in loose locks, but is kept in place 
by the cravat, which is tied over the hair. A 
long gold and jeweled chain with a heart-shape 
ornament on the end, is fastened to the bottom 
of the belt in front. The chic eye-glass of 
that period, consisted of two very large glasses 
rimmed with silver or gold, and from them two 
narrow gold or silver bars met in a point a few 
inches below. It was by this bar point that 
the glasses were held up to theeyes. No belle 
of the day was ever seen without her bimbelot 
with which she executed her smartest manceuv- 
ring. 


GLIMPSES 
We— 


Smart young mothers concur that our little 
daughters have never worn such extremely be- 
coming street hats as the present black velvet 
ones, with broad brims, trimmed with black 
feathers or big black bows, which are such grand 
chic this winter. But they are nothing unless 
accompanied by very long loose or half-fitted 
cloth coats covering the skirts of their frocks 
completely, and built of cloths in zinc or 
beige colors in various degrees of middle or 
pale tones. 


Ir-— 


You are wearing a long cravat of black or 
white lace of delicate mesh, and especially if 
the lace is real, apply on the under side of the 
lace which passes around your neck and ties, 


VOGUE 


a piece of lisse or finest of mousseline or 
chiffon exactly and invisibly fitted. This will 
prevent the wearing and cutting of your pre- 
cious lace and give it a better support. The 
ends may be left unlined. Match linings to 
the laces. 


ConTINUE— 


To superpose one rever upon another, each 
one of a different texture, or varying in shad- 
ing if of the same material. This remains 
the smart finish where revers are used. You 
may have, for instance, the top rever of lace, 
the second of satin embroidered or spangled, 
and the third of a contrasting cloth to the 
gown—as white, the gown being green, pink, 
gray. 


You... 


May not have a fortune in laces, but what 
you have should be kept in a lace box, deli- 
ciously but faintly perfumed. Two boxes 
are needed, one for black, one for white laces. 
Watch for sales—buy the richest dress brocade. 
Select two well-made jewelers’ boxes, the size 
to suit you, pad them outside and in, cover 
outwardly with your brocade, inwardly with a 
soft satin. Make a separate sachet to fit the 
bottom of the boxes, and renew the perfume as 
it may be required. 


In— 


Finger rings, ‘* Navette’’ diamonds are the 
latest bit of swagger, they being called dia- 
monds on account of their peculiar cutting. 
In shape they are a long oval ending in two 
points, and they lie upon the finger without 
showing any setting. The effect is extremely 
chic, and brilliant to a degree, as well as the 
most enviable genre, since they are the ‘¢lat- 
est cry.”” 


PraY—pray— 


Do not wear red waists of silk or velvet, 
or any fabric whatever, at the theatre or wher- 
ever the interior furnishings are also in reds or 
crimsons. Your figure is absorbed com- 
pletely into the upholstering; in fact, with the 
exception of your head you are extinguished. 
There were among the audience at the’ Stroll- 
ers’ Play numerous instances of disconnected 
heads, which were painful to look at bobbing 
about out of a red mass of no form at all. 
White is by long odds the smartest thing to 
wear against a red background. White 
cloths, silks, satins, and crépes de chine, with 
the exception of heavy laces, are the best 
choice. 


By ALL MEANS— 


Wear a fob-chain with your demi-toilettes, 
but especially with tailor-made gowns. Fobs, 
you may remember, were in older days, small 
pockets in which watches were slipped, and 
chains, or ribbons taking their place, hung 
outside for ornament and convenience in hand- 
ling the watch. Black watered silk ribbon 
was then, as it is now, grande chic, having 
buckle of gold or jewels slipped on, or crest 
swinging at the end. By the way, black 
watered ribbon as a necklet is a revival most 
modish. You tie the ribbon in a small bow 
under the chin. 


Have— 


You ever seen lovelier ball gowns than 
those worn at the Assembly? Why will not 
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the débutantes dress in white? Those who 
did not were ill advised and lost their best 
chance to impress the critics favorably. 
Gowns built of this new crépe de chine em- 
bossed with velvet in high relief of the same 
shade, were trés mondaine. The smartest 
matrons still on the dancing list wore them to 
perfection with rich lace insettings on bodice 
and skirt. 


A Paris— 


Fur jackets are belted at the waist with 
satin ribbons matching the color of the fur. 
Gold ribbons ornamented with jeweled bar- 
ettes or slides are also worn, with a white 
breitschwantz coatee. They are immensely 
smart, and suggest Riviera fashions for Jan- 
uary. 


From Goop AvuTHoRITY— 


The Louis XV period is to rule supreme. 
This means paniers, pointed stomachers, bod- 
ices, high heels, patches, etc., etc., and skirts 
as full as possible, in the style of Thackeray's 
heroines. Make the most of clinging and 
scant draperies ending in frou-frou. 


THaT— 


Your light-colored theatre wraps are as naught 
compared to a black redingote. That is the 
latest Paris cry. Line them with satin or panne 
velvet in white, yellow, or red. High collars. 
Trim only across the shoulder in black. 


Don’ T— 


You find the white tulle gorgette for neck- 
wear as becoming this winter as it was when 
introduced last summer. Its freshness is its 
charm. 








FORM OF SUBSCRIPTION 


To Publisher, Vogue 
3 West 29th Street, New York 


Sir: Enclosed please find Three Dollars, 
for subscription to Vogue for one year, to be 


sent to 


Name 





Address 





Vogue should be kept on file for reference, 

It is the best fashion paper and subscribing for it 
is the only way to get its full benefit. The low 
subscription price makes it almost as cheap to sub- 
scribe for a whole year as to buy single copies half 
the year. It costs only $3.00 to subscribe a whole 
year, but $5.20 to buy single copies at ten cents 
each for 52 weeks. 

The mail address can be changed as often as 
desired. 

Vogue at $3.00 a year is an exceptional oppor- 
tunity to have the best fashion paper regularly at 
hand by mail at any address every week in the 


year. 

















PACHITA’S VALENTINE 
BY KATHRYN JARBOE 


There 


Ierce Norris was a romantic lover. 


was no reason why he should not have 
sent to his Heart’s Desire the most 
the daintiest 


fragile orchids, or hothouse 
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blooms, but he preferred to fare forth in the 
early morning and cull for her with his own 
hands some wild-wood favorite while it was 
still sparkling with the tears of night, just as it 
lifted its head to greet the sun. These blos- 
soms he laid on. the broad stone sill of her 
window so that her first greeting from the day 
might be his gift, his message of love. 

But still this love had not been spoken, nor 
was there reason why it had not been, nor why 
it should not be. Even Judge Evans would 
have welcomed Pierce Norris as a son-in-law, 
and Pachita Evans had shown her feelings 
plainly enough; at least so said the Los 
Angeles gossips. Perhaps if there had been 
more doubt of Pachita’s answer or of her 
father’s consent, Pierce would have been will- 
ing to forego his longing for a romantic end- 
ing of his courtship. He hoped for—he really 
knew not what. He should liked to have 
carried off his lady love in the face of angry 
relatives, but the relatives were all so hope- 
lessly complaisant. He did not want to die 
for her, of course, but he should have liked to 
almost die, to feel the swish of the Gray Lady’s 
skirts, and then fly from her to the arms of his 
charmer. But his longings were all in vain. 
Life was prosaic. Kind friends arranged 
moonlight walks in orange groves and long 
afternoons among rose-covered ruins, but the 
managing hand was too evident, and Pierce 
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ebe lled against such a commonplace termina- 
tion to his wooing. 

Pachita did not care. She was in no hurry. 
Somewhere, in the old-world wisdom that was 
filtered through her Castilian blood she had 
learned that Love's dalliance was not its least 
pleasant time, and she was content to wait un- 
til Pierce wanted to speak. 

On this morning, the fourteenth of February, 
she had found in her window a tiny bunch of 
white-starred daisies. There was no one near, 
indoors or out, so it was all right for her to 
touch the blossoms with her lips. She knew 
that Pierce must have gone far to get them for 





















her, far back into the hills where, in a sheltered 
nook, these first flowers of summer bloomed. 
She separated one from the bunch and, half 
unconsciously pulled the petals from it one by 
one, repeating the old true-love test—he loves 
me, he loves me not. But one petal remained, 
and this Pachita left. He loved her? Of 
course he did. 

It was just here that old St. Valentine's 
spirit intervened. It is a calendrical fact that 
the old Saint’s ghost returns to earth on this 
particular day and, flitting from lover to lover, 
lends a helping hand here and a hindering hand 
there. Pretty Pachita he determined to help. 
So he made her fold the golden pad with its 
one white petal in a blank sheet of note paper 
and send it to Pierce Norris at his hotel. 
Then his work being done, the little old ghost 
went on to his next task. 


Late in the afternoon Pachita lay in het 


hammock in the white rose arbor. Her eyes 
were shut and the long lashes swept across her 
dusky, sun-warmed cheeks. Her lips were 
closed in a half-pout because her last waking 
thought had not been happy. She had had 
dozens of valentines from known and unknown 
lovers, but not one from Pierce, nothing except 


the flowers left in the early morning. To 
Pachita this seemed the cruelest neglect. Her 
sleep was sound, for the day was warm. She 


did not hear the quick footsteps crossing the 
lawn. She was not conscious of the face that 
bent above her, of the eyes that looked so long 
at her. Pierce waited for quite a moment to 
be sure that she really slept. Then he drew 
from his pocket a ring and slipped it on her 
finger. The touch awakened her and she sat 
up quickly. A sunbeam fell upon her hand 
and the ring flashed its message to her eyes. 

‘¢ What is it?’ she asked, half drawing the 
ring from her finger. 

‘« It’s my answer to your valentine,’’ Pierce 
answered, imprisoning both her hands. 
*« But I don’t understand !*" She looked at 
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him with curious childish eyes, not half com- 
prehending his new manner, the new sense in 
his touch. 

‘¢ Your valentine, sweetheart. What mes- 
sage did it bring? What could it have said 
but one thing? She loves me, she loves me, 
she loves me.”” 

‘* But I didn’t mean that,’ protested Pa- 
chita. ‘*I only meant that I knew that you 
—I mean that the flower said 

‘But you do mean it, Pachita, you know 
you do. You know you love me, don’t you ? 
Say it, sweetheart mine, say you love me.”’ 

There was a little silence. Pachita turned 
the ring on her finger, but did not draw it off. 
The breeze loosened the petals from a rose 
over her head and they floated down in a white 
blessing. Then she said with a childish ges- 
ture: ‘* But not before you have told me that 
you love me. You don’t want me to say it 
first, do you?”’ 

And old St. Valentine, as he wrapped his 
cloak about him for another twelve-month nap, 
chuckled to himself as he said: ‘* That was 
one finished piece of work, anyway."’ 





FOR ‘* DESCRIPTIONS OF FASHIONS’’ SEE ANOTHER PAGE 
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[Note.—Readers of Vogue inquiring names of 
shops where articles are purchasable should enclose 
stamped and addressed envelope for reply, and state 
pageand date. See illustrations on this page.) 


He most amazing sale of silver is now 
going on—dainty, lovely little ac- 
cessories to a table that usually take 

such an outlay of money that they are beyond 
the reach of most. An openwork bon-bon 
dish of generous size in sterling silver costs 
$4, and another of slightly larger proportions 
may be had for $4.75, a sum usually asked 
for a plated dish. 

Ice-cream forks are $9.75 a dozen ; bouil- 
lon spoons, $5.50. Beautiful sterling han- 
died knives may be bought from $12 up to 


$14.50 in dinner size. Sardine forks are as 
low as $1.50 each. Pickle forks, go cents ; 
butter picks, $1.10; tomato or cucumber 
ladles, $1.65 (these are filagree design and 
particularly pretty); jelly knives, $1.65; 
sugar sifters, $2.60. 

Pea or bean server, which is a large, 
queerly shaped spoon with perforated bowl, 
to let the liquid escape, costs $3.50; fish 
knife and fork of good design and shape cost 
$8.65 ; salad fork and spoon may be had for 
$5.25 ; pretty tea strainer is $2.50. 

In large and very handsome dishes the 
prices are proportionately small. A standing 
silver dish for fruit, bon-bons, cakes, etc., 


has an openwork border of great beauty, and 
costs $22.50. A large flat bowl of silver, 
with a deep rococo border in chrysanthe- 
mum pattern, is $24. 

Smart silver rose vases cost $10.75 ; gravy 
or sauce dish, $19.25. The many other 
things are too numerous to mention outside 
of a catalogue. The few noted will give an 
idea of the range of prices. 

In quadruple plate big bargains are also to 
be had. The dearest little hair brushes, with 
very round backs and long handles—nice for 
traveling or particularly pretty for children 
—are plain and frosted, suitable for the addi- 
tion of monogram or crest, and cost only 50 
cents, while a good comb with plain rim of 
silver plate at the top is 20 cents. Military 
brushes of good style are $2.75 apiece. Pow- 
der puffs with silver handles, $1.25. Hand- 
some nail files, go cents. Small round mir- 


rors with long handle, $3.50. Nail scissors 
with plated silver handles, 45 cents. 

A large silver-plated hair-pin or jewel box 
is only $1.25, and, I can assure you, looks, 
though even in plate, as if it should cost $10. 
A pin tray has a border of gray finish, and 
is very smart ; price, $1.25. Large scissors, 
with silver handles and of good steel, also 
$1.25, while a wee mouth mirror is $1.20. 
A charming cabinet piece of Dutch silver is 
in the shape of a little disk, and may be had 
for $12. 

Quadruple plated candelabra with three 
prongs, costs only $3.75. Pretty berry dishes 
of plain bright plate with gold lining and 


beaded edge, are only $1.60. These are large 
enough to be used as a salad bow! for a family 
of two. A Colonial water pitcher is $2.60, 
and acold meat or sardine dish only $1.60, 
Another pitcher of different design, and more 
squat in shape, is $3.25. 

Bread dishes at $1.90 have openwork 
ends. Gravy dish and plate, under $3. 
After dinner coffee set of four pieces ona 
silver tray, $7.50. 

That useful and often neglected article—a 
cracked ice tub—may be had for go cents, 
with a perforated shelf in the bottom, which 
allows the water to drip, thus keeping the 
ice from melting, so that it lasts about twice 
the ordinary time. 

A good coffee pot, with plain beaded edge, 
costs $3.75. Tea kettles with small alcohol 
lamps beneath, very pretty, are $5.65. Soup 
tureens, which also make pretty punch 
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They are plain with 
Another design that is smart 
costs $4. A large coffee urn, with alcohol 


bowls, are only $4. 40. 
beaded edge. 


lamp beneath, may be had for $7.50. The 
chef-d’ ceuvre of the offering, to my mind, is a 
large circular tray set on three little silver feet. 
The middle is filled with a design and there 
is a smart border of plain silver with rococo 
edge. Price, $12. 

Tall single candlesticks of plain design with 
beaded edge, are $2. One not so tall and 
with rococo introduced, may be had for 
$1.60, while Colonial dressing table candle- 
sticks are $1.60 each. These are squat and 
very smart. . 


‘“SEEN IN THE SHOPS"* ILLUSTRATIONS—SEE TEXT THIS PAGE 
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A good sized serving tray, frosted centre 
and beaded edge, costs $1.25. A water 
pitcher that shows an attractive raised design 
costs only $2.20. 

Some belts resembling silver serpents, and 
that have been christened Ben-Hur belts, are 
as cheap as 25 cents. Fastened about a soft 
négligée they might be rather effective. The 
dull gun metal eftects are to had as well as the 
bright, and are the same price. 

Handsome silk stockings that early in the 
season sold for $10 are reduced to $5. They 
come in a variety of colors and designs, one 
very dainty pair being of black and pale blue 
pin stripes with a panel of filmy black open- 
work inserted from the ankle down. Then 
there are smart all-black silk with the open- 
work. Alli this line of hosiery is of high 
grade, each lovely in its way. 

Men’s mufHlers of heavy basket weave silks 


are reduced to $2.50 from $5 and $6. Those 
comfortable white knit gloves for men that 
have for the past two years had the hall mark 
of smartness can be bought for $1.50 a pair. 
Desk calendars in little brass frames, the cal- 
endar part printed on celluloid, are reduced 
to 75 cents each. 

Lace by the piece for trimming lingerie or 
summer frocks is to be had of very good qual- 
ity,— Valenciennes about 3¢ of an inch wide, 
for 30 and 40 cents a piece,—while insertion 
to match is 50 cents a piece, wide lace of 
the torchon family that is very effective is 
22 cents a yard. 

Mull robes are more beautiful than ever 
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before ; the mull is cobweb like, and the lace 
trimming is fine. The handsome ones range 
in price from $10.50 up to $22.50. There 
is four and one-half yards of material for the 
skirt—which is usually inlet with insertions 
and trimmed with lace ruffles ready to be 
put on the band and sewn down the back. 
Then there are three yards of forty-seven 
inch plain material, out of which to build the 
bodice, three yards of edging and three 
yards of insertion. Very smart is a black 
inlet with white lace, and there are melon 
pinks and china blues that deserve praise. 
When the cost of fine material, lace, and the 
length of time an ordinary skirt takes to make 
when inlet is counted up, then to that is added 
the dressmaker’s bill, it will be found that in 
comparison these frocks are a great economy 
in the end, 

Some remnants of handsome velvets and 
silks that have been reduced to just half, and 
then half again, often might interest you. 
There is a lovely pink and white brocade vel- 
vet that was $8 a yard and is now $2.50, 
There is enough to make an opera cape, four 
yards being left. 

The most beautiful pale mauve, heavy silk 
background has large raised velvet roses in 
the same tint with a touch of pale pink and 
faded green here and there. Eight yards are 
left and the price is $8 a yard, a reduction 
from $16. A cream background of panne 
velvet, scattered with exquisite pale tinted 
blossoms, is now $10 a yard, reduced from 
$20. There are ten yards left and the velvet 
is one yard and a quarter wide. Ai ball frock 
or evening wrap of this would beggar descrip- 
tion and would cost but little more than an 
ordinary handsome silk. If the whole ten 
yards are not required it will be cut. I also 
thought of a smart overskirt made of this 
draped over lace frills and a lace bodice. 
Some very effective laces can be had very 
cheap. $2.50 a yard is charged for a deep 
purple, and black mingled silk background 
on which velvet butterflies are scattered; the 
same pattern may be had in white back- 
ground with black butterflies. For $1 a yard 
a ‘*crepe meteor’’ is to be bought that is a 
counterpart of satin crépon which has been 
so much ween in smart frocks through the 
season. 

In ordering a cotton shirt waist be sure 
to go toa good maker. It is one of the 
things you cannot afford to economize in. 
Have less and of cheaper quality if your 
purse will not stand the strain, but be cer- 
tain the fit and lines are correct. I have 
often heard women say, “I am a fright in a 
shirt waist and I think most women are.”’ 
May I tell you just why that remark is true. 
Not one woman in fifty has paid proper at- 
tention to the detail of her shirts, or if not 
made at home, gone to the right place to 
have them built, It is the one garment 
that is worn by all classes, and naturally it 
must have distinction in the cut and style to 
look smart. A shirt waist is in the main 
simple, and seems to most women easy 
enough to pick up in any first class shop, but 
like all simple apparel the shirt waist needs 
experienced treatment. 

A few I am sure will be glad to learn that 
there is an importer and maker of shirts who 
seems likely to be favored with this season’s 
smart orders. 

There are many who have their shirts suc- 
cessfully made at home, and to those let me 
suggest some of the materials that are pretty 
in color and effect. Percale rayé which is 
35 cents a yard and thirty-two inches wide, 
as are all shirtings. It is a thin, pretty ma- 
terial, and it may be had in any number of 
colors and combinations. Scotch Madras has 
a plain background with raised cords of white 
differently grouped and of different spaces 
apart. And with a small figure of black and 
white faintly woven over the cords. Theall- 
white is particularly smart. The colors in 
the above-named Madras are blue, pink, and 
lavender. I mean with that especial cord 
and figure. In heavy shirtings the 
French print Oxfords are good and they may 
be had in both plain and dotted at 35 cents a 
yard. Scotch Madras in all varieties of cords, 
and with the woven fleur-de-lis or dots, costs 
50 cents a yard, and is again to be one of the 
most popular shirtings. Some of the solid 
backgrounds with white cords and black 
stripes are effective. They cost 45 cents a 


yard. Another pretty pattern has indistinct 
polka dots woven through, and the all-white 
with raised cord; this is also 50 cents a yard. 
Satin stripes and in white costs 40 cents a 
yard. 

Solid background of madras with wide 
apart white stripes is perhaps one of the most 
satisfactory shirtings; it is certainly always 
stylish and costs only 35 centsayard. Printed 
linens are not only good for shirt waists, but 
whole frocks made of them are most satisfac- 
tory, for children as well as adults. There 
is an unusually pretty assortment this year 
from which to choose: Figures, dots, stripes, 
and checks of any color Price, 50 cents a 
yard. Percales in all imaginable colors are 
25 cents a yard. 

Plain white linen costs from 50 cents a 
yard up to $1.25, and it will be found very 
satisfactory, especially when the linen is not 
too heavy for tucking. Dainty dimities are 
25 cents a yard, and the new patterns have 
just come in. 

Striped mercerized piqué that will make 
handsome suits is 50 cents a yard, some of the 
twine colors being very tempting, also the 
greens and blues, 

A new swiss that is very wide has a 
heavy embroidered stripe which is very 
smart. The white and black I predict will 
be bought up very quickly. Price, $1.25 a 
yard. Net in deep écru color, that is two 
yards and a half wide, is only 69 cents a yard. 
It suggests great possibilities for the making 
of airy frocks that will be effective without 
being too expensive, and then if one is at all 
inventive appliqués of either white or black 
lace are easily added, and these give chic 
effects with but a slight addition in cost. 

Pretty embroidered nainsook écru robes 
with insertions of Valenciennes and material for 
bodice cost $19.50, and are like the sketch. 
Smart twenty-seven inch lawn flouncings in 
white has three graduated frills set with Val- 
enciennes insertion. The illustration gives the 
idea. Price $2.98 up. All-over embroidery 
suitable for a bodice to go with such a skirt 
is from $1.98 a yard up. Beautifully made 
shirt waist of striped cheviot in all colors, has 
fine box plaits in front and the French back, 
which means no yoke, and three plaits. See 
sketch. 

Another shirt is of fine fancy striped lawn, 
in very delicate coloring made with fine tucks 
on either side the box plait. The back is 
formed of fine tucks extending to the belt. 

A serviceable cheviot shirt has box plait 
and side pocket, the cuffs are without stiffen- 
ning. Copied from a French waist is one 
like the sketch of mercerized mull in pale 
tints. Finished down the front with a wide 
soft ruffle and a dozen fine tucks on either 
side; shallow flap cuffs finish the sleeves. 

A delightful bodice of tucked white organ- 
die inlet with quarter inch Valenciennes inser- 
tion is to be had for $18.00. Another one 
of the illustrations is of a shirt made of 
Scotch Madras from $2.50 to $6.00, 


SMART FASHIONS FOR LIM- 
ITED INCOMES 


LAST YEAR'S GOWNS 


Mong the new spring importations and 
A home productions so invitingly spread 
upon many shop counters are-to be seen 
occasional materials in use last summer. This 
will solve the problem of remodeling lawns 
which were thought to be useless, and enable 
women to wear for a second season as becom- 
ingly the frock which was pronounced a suc- 
cess in the first. There are certain white 
frocks, and for the matter of that black ones 
as well, which can be managed with ease, al- 
though perhaps the material cannot be exactly 
matched. It is needless to repeat that this 
year’s attractions require several yards of new 
fabric, As practical a suggestion as it is pos- 
sible to give comes from the personal inspec- 
tion of a Florida outfit containing eight new 
gowns and two made over from last season. 
It is offered with assurances of success to 
those who will reproduce it exactly. 


SKIRT MANIPULATION 


Last season’s skirt is to be cut off about 
three inches above the knee, but the person’s 
hight and figure will determine the exact 
number, the flounce effect required being to 
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start a short distance above the knees. On 
this top is fitted the straight single box-plaited 
flounce which is to change the skirt com- 
pletely. This flounce should rise slightly 
towards the back, but a space on each side of 
the skirt seam in the back, which must be 
ripped open, is to be reserved for a double 
box-plaiting the width of the material or 
more, which is inserted from waist mount to 
the end of demi-traine. The lines of, the 
skirt willthen prove most graceful. All these 
plaits have to be well pressed. In altering 
plain lawns, one may introduce vertical lines 
of narrow ribbons, lace entredeux, anything 
that will take away from the front and sides 
of the old top that extreme plainness now 
démodé. Figured lawns or dimities do not 
need that addition, though if a new gown 
were being built, the top would undoubtedly 
be tucked vertically in groups. 


BODICE REMODELLING 


Cut the old bodice low back and front, and 
fit in a guimpe of lingerie embroidery suitable 
to the gown material, and introduce a high 
corselet belt and a neck and of taffeta, vither 
in a plain match color, or some pretty con- 
trast. If this model were to be used fora 
voile or crépon, the bodice could be made still 
more dressy by ripping the fabric from its lin- 
ing below the bust. Close up the lining sep- 
arately, and then cut up the bodice fabric into 
two-inch wide strips all around the bottom ; 
finish them with silk pipings, and turn up 
the ends, thus transforming the bodice into a 
boléro. The high corselet belt gives the 
needed finish, and between each strip tack in 
glimpses of the same needlework of which the 
guimpe is made. The sleeves areto be long 
and plain, but something across the tops is 
necessary for modishness. For the lawns, re- 
peat two or three lines of whatever trimming 
has been used on the top of the skirt, and for 
voiles, or crépons, a few of the silk pipings 
matching body slashings. 

It is to be remembered that the new genre of 
plaited skirts repeats itself generally in the bod- 
ice, that is, box-plaits, and side plaits continue 
their lines in the same direction on the bodice, 
these being either laid from the bust down to 
the belt, or from the neck band to the bust. 
This is the harmonious line of the ensemble, 
and most advantageous it is to the hight and 
slenderness of the figure, both of these points 
having in no way been abandoned. 


A STUDY IN CREPON 


Crépons are to be much worn this season, 
and those having a soft silky surface are 
dressy and inexpensive unless the all-silk 
quality is selected. A charming example is 
in gray crépon. Build the skirt from hip to 
hip across the front in simple box-plaits, per- 
haps ten, and while they must be small at the 
start they spread out gradually to three or four 
inches wide above the knee. At this juncture 
home dressmakers need to be reminded that 
after the plaits of any skirt are fitted exactly, 
the under parts of them must be cut away 
with great precision and security, so that the 
surface below is as smooth as on top and lies 
flat on a perfectly fitted skirt lining. No 
matter what the material may be, this rule 
must be followed, otherwise a bunched effect 
will destroy the smooth result intended. At 
the end of each of these plaits sew three 
small black velvet buttons one above the 
other. In the back the long straight dra- 
pery may either be gathered on or side-plaited 
and pressed its full length, or a watteau triple- 
plait may be inserted, as one may find either 
most becoming. The bodice then repeats the 
box-plait motif in front only, starting from 
the neck to the bust, while the back is cut up 
ir the centre as a short boléro. These front 
plaits are closely dotted with similar small 
black buttons their whole length. From the 
bust down there is a slight blouse effect 
which is draped into a wide belt, pointed in 
front on the lower edge. Belt and neckband 
should be in accord, as they are the promi- 
nent points for introducing contrasts of ma- 
terial and color on self tones in silk. Orange 
in pale tones is much used with pale grays or 
mastic, and pale pastel blue with beige, as 
well as the greenish shades of turquoise, A 
few lines of black velvet buttons are seen on 
the top of the otherwise plain sleeves of this 
gown. 


MODEL COULD BE FITLY FOLLOWED IN LAWN 


This model could be modified to suit fore- 
noon beige, blue or nankeen linens, using 
pearl buttons and white silk belts and neck 
bands. A simple fresh effect would follow, 
and there could be no difficulty in having 
these gowns laundered. It is also a pretty 
model for a house lawn, for afternoon wear, 
if this change is made, Between the skirt 
plaits where they end, slip in a ribbon cross- 
ways, one four inches wide, or three narrow 
ones. Do the same on the bodice across the 
bust. Repeat the same color for belt and 
sash, and neckband. Lawns at nine and 
twelve cents per yard could be ** made up *’ 
in this smart way, if bought at the present 
January sales, where real beauties are offered. 
The same idea holds good for all white or 
black gowns, and for those who are in mourn- 
ing, black taffeta ribbons would have an ex- 
ceedingly good effect. 


A CHARMING NOVELTY 


The new black silk muslins striped or 
plaided with satin, selling at forty cents per 
yard, are the very thing for this purpose. 
These muslins may be had in all-white, in 
pink, yellow, blue, mauve, and in the same 
colors but having polka dots in self tones. 
They are also very charming. They give 
good service, press out easily if rumpled, and 
are by long odds more suitable for mid-sum- 
mer wear among the young contingent than 
sheer fine muslins or organdies at double the 
price. 


FANCY BODICES 


There is nothing more desirable than din- 
ner bodices, and nothing more economical. 
But they must have a smart air, because the 
ordinary waist is such an eyesore. Here isa 
model far removed from that category. It is 
built of white granite silk, and shows only 
two under arm seams. It crosses in front 
very low down, fastening slightly towards the 
left with three handsome buttons, not in a 
straight line, but with an outward scallop 
curve, which is part of its chic. There is, 
undoubtedly, about this waist a certain tailor- 
built vest line, which is original, and the 
waist line springs close at the bottom, and 
finishes with stitchings which also give it dis- 
tinction. Its neck is low enough inthe back 
to show off a necklace or a necklet of any 
kind, while in front the neck is well seen, 
the front opening being low and heart-shaped. 
The triangular space is filled with a puffed 
white mousseline chemisette, its low straight 
top making a square décolletage. For trim- 
ming a deep collar lies flat. It is made of 
all-over lace, and once past the shoulders in 
front, it is cut up into two scallops; then it 
curved to the bottom, where the fronts cross. 
A narrow fold of bias emerald-green velvet 
borders the finished edge of the collar with 
capital effect. One might have two or three 
separate folds to slip under for a change. 
Green, however, is an excellent color to har- 
monize with various skirts. A pretty waist 
is it for theatre, or for opera, worn with white 
marabout boa. 


YOUTH'S COIFFURE 


For youthful coiffures narrow ribbons and 
small flowers, button roses in particular, are 
the thing. If becoming, part the hair a 
little on the left side. Hair dressing is grow- 
ing a little more elaborate, and irregular ; 
waved lines after the pompadour is arranged, 
are made with the assistance of one’s dressing 
combs. One should experiment in order to 
fix on what line is really becoming in this 
new departure. No two faces can stand the 
similar hair arrangement across the brow. 


THE PALETOT COATS 


Loose-back paletot coats in three.quarter 
lengths seem to have captured the fancy of 
shoppers, so many are bought daily, say the 
attendants. In Paris both the short and long 
ones are in favor, in all the beige and fawn 
shades of cloth, as well as blues, greens and 
dark reds. 


Notices of any kind, and all corre- 
spondence, should be addressed Vogue, 
3 West 29th Street, New York, and not 
personally. 
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HIS COTILLON—URBAN BARRENNESS—THE 
UBIQUITOUS MILLIONAIRE—THE PORK 


PACKERS OF PARIS —LU DICROUS 
PROVINCIALISMS 


I have given my cotillon—and I am 

now off for the promised Southern trip. 
One likes to be original once ina while, but 
originality in a cotillon is hardly possible. 
Indeed, I prefer to stick to old lines, although 
there is so much rebellion among certain 
members of the younger set about the rules of 
acotillon. They want to dance out of their 
turn, and it is in a way a good study of hu- 
man nature. I have never believed much in 
mere figures. People become tired of evolu- 
tions after they see them a few times, and 
women are never grateful to you for taking 
them out then. They want to show the 
scalps and trophies of their conquests. I had 
eight favor figures and as one cannot go back 
to the old custom in New York of having 
the chaperones give out the favors, I bor- 
rowed an idea and had the trinkets brought 
in an electric automobile covered with flow- 
ers. My supper I left to the caterer people. 
The decorations were very simple, as too 
many flowers, except on a special occasion, 
are ostentatious, I had two rooms arranged 
so that every one could sit down to supper at 
the same time, and I had different numbers 
at the tables, some for four, some for six, 
some for eight. There was also a buffet 
supper which was served all the evening. 
There is nothing new in these details, nor 
would I have introduced any startling nov- 
elty. I do not think it in good form, as the 
affair was more or less perfunctory, just as a 
state drawing-room would be in another 
country. 

This is almost the sum total of entertaining 
which I have done this winter, except par- 
ties for the play and little suppers after the 
opera. I had plans for several musicales, 
but as everyone seems bent on giving them, 
and my new house is not finished—which has 
been a source of great disappointment to me 
this winter—I gave them up. Life is so 
short after all. I have so much to do and to 
crowd it all in such a short space of time. 

I am not so old as to have lost my enthu- 
siasm and I go heart and soul into any new 
enterprise. |My town house is incomplete, 
it will be some time before” my country house 
is finished and my yacht has yet to be 
launched on the Clyde. I am certainly in a 
state of statu quo. The most irritating thing 
is waiting. My agents in Paris write me 
that they have done the most they could with 
the bit of property in Brittany—where I in- 
tend some day to shut myself up and to 
retire temporarily from the world—but 
that they have great difficulty in arranging 
all the modern improvements. I presume 
that this last sentence will gain for me the 
anathema of those who love art and architec- 
ture for their own sakes. However, one be- 
comes spoiled with modern improvements and 
the comforts of civilized life. A telephone, 
a perfect system of baths, an electric light 
plant may all seem much at variance with the 
accepted idea of a medizval castle, but I have 
had several friends experiment with these in 
England and with great success. You need 
not have your furniture of this century and 
you can keep artistic externals so as not to 
shock the sensibilities, but you cannot live in 
discomfort. I never could and I never 
shall. 

It is true that in a few years Brittany will 
become overrun with trippers. It is now 
very nearly spoiled and I shall have to find 
some other nook where I can commune with 
the spirit of the past. I have always had a 
weakness for Bagdad and I shall possibly try 
to get there this year and see what it is like. 
I do not expect to find it as in the days of 
the Arabian Nights, but still for a time I 
have no doubt it will be picturesque and suf- 
ficiently remote. 

I have been obliged to take a house in 
Paris—or rather at Neuilly. I know you 


I Seldom speak of my own entertainments. 


will laugh at this, and I might as well say to 
the Frenchman, or rather the Parisian who 
knows, as I could say to the Philadelphian, 





or the New Yorker, that I intended to live 
on the borders of Germantown, or up in the 
remotest districts of Harlem. Parisians smile 
at this beautiful suburb, and some of them 
who have villas there have their hotels in 
town besides. It is very far out. I have to 
do some entertaining in Paris, as people will 
come to the Exposition—which to me is not 
so much of an education as a great bore—and 
for the summer and autumn the town itself 
is unhabitable. Here I shall have a garden 
and some comparative retirement. It is only 
a little more than the Parisian would call a 
pavilion, and it is not so far that it cannot 
be reached by auto or by horse in about 
twenty minutes from the Bois. I suppose I 
shall always keep a lingering regard for a 
house with a garden around it, and in that 
respect New York and many of our American 
cities have seemed so unattractive. I know 
land is valuable with us, but it is certainly 
valuable enough in London and in Paris. Our 
ancestors, when they built their cities, had 
their houses surrounded by some vegetation, 
and even planted trees in the street. But all 
that is old-fashioned, and so called architects 
are putting up colonial houses, straight flush 
with the street without a bit of green around 
them. Our new Park Lane—as Upper Fifth 
Avenue has been called—and Riverside Drive 
in this city, and Euclid Avenue in Cleveland, 
are perhaps the best combinations in large 
American cities of garden and house ; and yet 
in New York, it is only the Park, as there is 
not an inch of unutilized space near the 
houses. 

And we pose asa millionaire nation, en- 
joying all the comforts of life, and are content 
to live in what in England would be called 
almost a ‘* middle class’? manner. It is true 
some of the great London houses are as barren 
of greenery as are ours, but then you take again 
the splendid residences near Park Lane, and 
even the great semi-palaces of titled and fash- 
ionable people, and you find that they have 
sufficient rus in urbe to have garden parties 
during the season. 

I have just been reading a very silly article 
in one of the newspapers apropos of New 
York millionaires being obliged to travel incog 
through Europe as sovereigns, in order to 
avoid being mobbed. I confess that in cer- 
tain parts of the Continent, where American 
and English papers are read sometimes, that 
one or two, or perhaps three names may 
bring an association of wealth with them. 
But our great mistake is that we imagine that 
we are the only wealthy people, and that 
there are no millionaires outside of America. 
One hardly heard among the masses—and I 
always keep up with their opinions—attacks 
upon the late Duke of Westminster, and 
there are Russian and Indian Princes, about 
whom there has never been printed an adverse 
syllable, and who have not only as much 
wealth as our richest men, but who have cen- 
turies of prestige as a foundation, It is not a 
new story tothem. This is all very provin- 
cial. I donot think the country at large, 
however, is as provincial as New York. Un- 
fortunately, the country press takes its key- 
note from this city. It devotes most of its 
Sunday supplement in its great blanket sheets 
to news from Gotham. You read of enter- 
tainments and the fads and the foibles—many 
imaginary—of certain leaders of fashion 
among the Four Hundred or the Exclusives. 
It is the same old story, Sunday after Sunday, 
but the correspondent in New York and the 
exchange reader, and the Sunday Supplement 
Syndicate man grind it out week in and week 
out. There is some excuse then for people 
in New York, considering that their position 
is such as to focus public interest on them. 

We cling to very absurdideas. In Europe, 
in many out-of-the-way places, and, in fact, 
in London and Paris and Berlin each, one 
hears ridiculous stories of America. To the 
New Yorker nearly every one who comes 
from Chicago deals in live stock. To the 
European—the average man—the Chicago 
personage is always a pork packer and Chi- 
cago is considered a butt for the cheap humor- 
ist. I have found Chicago in many instances 
very much less provincial than New York 
and certainly fifty times more advanced than 
Brooklyn, which is now a part of the me- 
tropolis. I met a Frenchman, recently, who 
bore a very old name and title and who has 
been going out a great deal in New York, 
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He is enthusiastic in a way, but one day he 
will go in one set and the next in another, 
and nouveaux riches and aristocrats and ex- 


clusives are all aliketo him. ‘I look for 
cultivated people and those who interest me’’ 
—he might have added ‘‘ those who give me 
food and drink '’—“ and it is quite immate- 
rial to me in America whether I dine at the 
Van Dam Gilderby’s, Mr. O’ Hoolihan’s, or 
at Mrs. Rachael Levinski’s. All the din- 
ners are alike. The champagne is good at 
each, and you have the same entrées, and the 
same game, the same silver and gold service, 
and the same luxurious appointments .”’ 

All very true, but there was one thing 
which he overlooked. He placed all Ameri- 
cans in the same category. ‘Ces belles 
Americaines’’ he said, ‘* sont tous les filles 
ou les femmes des epiciers ou des boulangers.”’ 
They may be, or they may be worse. But 
they have their money, and they are in the 
front rank to-day, not only in America but 
also they are personages in the city whence 
you come, my young man. I am sure your 
noble mother, living most economically in 
creary old Faubourg-—which is not a Faubourg 
any longer, nor even so desirable a place of 
residence as the regions below Washington 
Square, in New York—would be only too 
happy to welcome Miss Mary Cecilia 
O’ Hoolihan as a daughter-in-law, or to catch 
Mr. Levinski for her somewhat passé daugh- 
ter, Maguerite Francois Charlotte Eudodoxié, 
Countess de la Tour de Nesle. You have 
been doing that for half a eentury in France, 
and for the same, if not longer time, it has 
been done in England. We are not the only 
pork packers in the world, the only parvenus. 
The parvenu has really disappeared. He is a 
dodo. He is extinct. Now and then you 
will find some vulgar people who are impossi- 
ble, and some rough diamonds which can 
never be polished. But you are as apt to 
discover them among the elect blue-blooded 
as inthe ranks, We have so many facilities 
for education, and the acquiring of refine- 
ments. We make our little mistakes, but we 
are an absorbing people, and one generation 
of a quick-witted American family will fit 
itself for any position, 

From your standpoint, my dear Count, so- 
ciety may be all the same in America and 
distinctions may be absurd. I myself only 
recognize those distinctions which show edu- 
cation, refinement, and make people interest- 
ing. In London and Paris you are more 
democratic than we. It is true you laugh at 
our caste and at our boast of old families, and 
admit us pell-mell into your drawing rooms. 
But what is done in London to Americans is 
done in New York to people from other 
cities. Alrhough we still preserve some of 
our ideas of caste, anybody who is interesting 
and charming and good to look upon is ad- 
mitted. The conservative element from 
smaller cities heldup their hands in horror, 
‘*It is most amazing,’”’ I heard one Southern 
matron exclaim at the Horse Show, “ there 
is Miss Giblets in the Bleecker-Lispenard 
box. Why, her father is our butcher !"" And 
so he was, my dear lady, but he was honest 
and sold good meat and gave good cuts and 
educated his daughters, and I am sure little 
Miss Maria is as pretty a girl as I would care 
to see. She will make a great match in New 
York and perhaps get into a set into which 
your daughters, my dear madame, will never 
be received. And why? Because they are 
not interesting. 

Thus I believe in letting down the bars. 
Fences and barriers are only evidences of pro- 
vincialism. Our own distinctions seem most 
amusing to the Europeans and the European 
caste distinctions are vety funny indeed when 
looking at them through East Indian and 
Chinese eyes. The Goths and Visigoths 
overran Europe and no peerage nor Almanach 
de Gotha can show any line of any great 
family, even almost royalty itself, which ex- 
tended any further back than the Crusades 
without a bar sinister. The ancestors of the 
princely and ducal houses were at best a set of 
robbers and cutthroats. We in America are 
in great part descended from a handful of 
honest tradespeople who came from Holland, 
a few mechanics and excellent workmen whom 
the French persecuted on account of their re- 
ligious views and a little band of the English 
middle and working class who came over to 
found a colony of simple severe religious per- 








sons only a few centuries ago. We have cer- 
tainly the advantage of Europe, because the 
majority of vur ancestors were honest at least. 
There may have been here and there in New 
York, in Baltimore, in’ Pennsylvania, in 
Maryland, in South Carolina, in Louisiana 
and in New England, as well as in later days 
in the west some younger sons of noble 
houses who emigrated to begin life anew. 
But some of them were sorry scamps who 
were turning over a new leaf in a new land 
and right bravely they did it. 

I should like to say otherwise, but I cannot. 
Wealth is power, wealth is talismanic and 
our hearts all throb when Mephisto lifts up 
his voice and to GounoJ’s entrancing music 
sings the song and the praise of the Golden 
Calf. 


THE WELL-DRESSED MAN 


F we but pause to consider for a moment 
the extreme simplicity and almost un- 
varying uniformity of man’s dress as 

established by the customs of good society, 
we cannot help being struck with wonder at 
the ** awful example ’’ frequently paraded be- 
fore our eyes, offending alike our sight and 
sense. I was tempted to ejaculation a few 
evenings ago at the evident self- satisfaction 
of a certain young man, at one of the clubs, 
who posed in attitudes of graceful ease, at- 
tired—O ye shades of Brummel !—in a din- 
ner coat and white-figured waistcoat, white 
tie with a pearl pin stuck in one corner, 
three large diamond studs (they may have 
been paste) on a piqué shirt, silk hat, and 
laced patent leather boots with pointed toes. 
And, as if this were not enough, he wore a 
fob from which dangled a gold locket stud- 
ded with diamonds. Hesmoked an Egyptian 
cigarette, which I have no doubt was taken 
from a case of gun metal dotted with tur- 
quoise, but I cannot swear to the fact, for I 
escaped the pain of seeing it. 

There is no greater mistake than to imag- 
ine that what is expensive is necessarily smart, 
that money is the open door to the halls of 
fashion ; that ostentatious display is the mark 
of highest attainment, that everything is gold 
which glitters. There are some men who 
can afford to spend but very little money each 
year on their clothing, but who spend it to 
such good purpose, and with such good taste 
that they are always properly dressed. Others 
there are whose incomes are amply sufficient 
to clothe them in cloth of gold, but who 
never are guilty of flaunting their wealth 
before the eyes of the world, and who avoid 
ostentation in dress as they would coarseness 
of speech or vulgarity of manner, even though 
their wardrobes contain all that a wardrobe 
can. 

Every-day life in the city requires but five 
different kinds of suits, which any man can 
use—a sack, a morning coat suit, a frock, an 
evening suit and a dinner coat. He may have 
as many as he sees fit, but there are no other 
kinds, and, with the exception of the first 
two it would be but a waste of material to have 
more than one of each. Of lounge suits the 
more a man can have—within reason—the 
better, for the same suit should never be worn 
two days in succession, and, if possible, to 
avoid it, not more than twice in one week. 
By having six or seven sack suits in use at one 
time, they can be kept in perfect shape and 
condition if properly brushed and taken care 
of, whereas but three or four, from much use, 
will soon show signs of wear, and develop 
wrinkles and creases hard to get rid of. I 
may say here that if one wishes to look well, 
as much depends upon the care taken of 
clothes when not in use, as in the wearing of 
them. Do not forget that if you spare the 
brush you will spoil the clothes, and this ap- 
plies as well to boots, hats, and even neckties, 
as it does tocoats and trousers. One does not 
ordinarily think of brushing one’s ties, and yet 
a moment’s reflection or, for a practical 
demonstration, a glance at a white tie that 
has been once or twice worn, is sufficient to 
remind one of the dust that is forever flying 
about in the air and seeking for something to 
settle on. For some materials, such as silk, 
satin, and velvet, it is best to use a soft brush ; 
but for the rougher and harder materials of 
which clothes are made, there is nothing so 
good as the stiff bristles of the whisp broom. 

Trousers, when taken off should always be 
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brushed and carefully folded, so that the 
creases fall in exactly the same places; a press 
will help to keep them in shape, but it is 
hardly necessary, for if trousers are piled one 
pair on top of another, their own weight 
accomplishes the purpose and when worn in 
regular order, placing the pair removed at the 
bottom of the pile, and putting on the pair 
from the top, each receives its fair share of 
pressing. If your man attends to the press- 
ing of your trousers it is well to have him 
turn them inside out and iron them well with 
a hot iron over a damp cloth on the inside, 
before pressing them on the outside. This 
is a very effective way of taking the fullness 
out of them, for unlike the little yellow dog, 
unfortunately we cannot congratulate our- 
selves that ** our ‘ pants,’ thank God, don't 
bag at the knees.”” 

Waistcoats should be either folded or hung 
with the jacket or coat upon a hanger; per- 
sonally I think the latter is the better way of 
keeping them. Hangers with rather broad 
wooden arms are best. 

The smartest materials for sack suits are 
still those of plain dark gray, or of m:xtures 
so woven that the colors blend and designs 
are almost indistinguishable. The effect of 
simplicity is that which has this season been 
most in fashion, and anything at all ap- 
proaching loudness in the way of check or 
stripe has been and still is tabooed by well- 
dressed men. Just now the very faintest 
suggestion of a herring-bone pattern in dark 
materials is in vogue. 

The sack coat is cut to fit rather loosely. 
It is single breasted and high in front, the 
collar being one and one-half inches in 
breadth in the back. There are four bone 
buttons down the front and three smaller but- 
tons of the same kind on the sleeves. The 
jacket should be almost square in front, by 
which I mean that it must not be cut sharply 
away, for of course the corners are rounded ; 
it has no slits either at the sides or in the 
back. As to the outside breast pocket, there 
seems to be some difference of opinion, and 
it is quite probable that the new jackets will 
be made in both ways. Last season few of 
the tailors put outside breast pockets on their 
sack coats; this winter an outside pocket 
without flap has been the correct thing, and 
now it is prophesied that the new coats will 
again be made without this pocket. There 
should be, of course, the side and ticket 
pockets with flaps and an inside breast pocket. 

Double-breasted waistcoats will still be 
worn with sack suits, the buttons converging 
toward the bottom, which is cut to form 
short points, something the shape of a very 
modified ‘* Cairo’ evening waistcoat. Fancy 
waistcoats are no longer worn by smartly 
dressed men. Trousers of the same material 
as the jacket and waistcoat should be cut 
straight in the leg and at the bottom. In 
width they should be about seventeen inches 
at the boot and from eighteen to twenty at 
the knee. Side pockets, of course, and no 
braid on the seams. It may be thought 
rather unnecessary to say that there should be 
no braid on the seams, but 1 am led to be- 
lieve otherwise from having seen that very 
thing on the trousers of a black sack suit not 
two weeks ago. And, moreover, the man 
who wore the trousers certainly ought to have 
known better. 

How much must one pay for a well made 
sack suit? It is a question upon which opin- 
ions differ, but one that is of interest to every 
man, and particularly to one living in the 
country and who goes to the cities for his 
clothes. So much depends upon the material 
of which a suit is made, and upon the stand- 
ing and reputation of the tailor who makes 
it, that it is impossible to particularize. Gen- 
erally speaking one should not pay more than 
$35, and it is quite possible to get very good 
looking suits for $25 or even $20 ready made. 
It used to be thought very bad style to wear 
any ready-made garment, and impossible to 
buy one out of stock, worth the wearing, but 
times and fashion have changed; great im- 
provements in the art of making clothes 
have taken place, and to-day there are many 

good places where sack suits of honest ma- 
terials and of proper cut and style may be 
bought out of stock for $18 or $20. In 
buying ready-made suits, however, it is well 
to make sure that the number made up and 
sold of any particular pattern is limited, for 


the experience of meeting another man wear- 
ing the duplicate of one’s suit is enough to 
discourage one forever from buying ready- 
made clothing, particularly if the man is so 
badly dressed in other respects as to give one 
the impression that he is not good style. 

Coming now to the subject of morning 
coats, I wish to repeat that they are in no 
way intended as substitutes for frocks in the 
sense that they may be worn with equal pro- 
priety at formal afternoon receptions. The 
black morning coat with gray worsted trou- 
sers is correct for the street or club, but never 
for weddings, teas or formal calls. It might 
better be called a substitute for the sack suit, 
as it may be worn upon the same occasions, 
though, of course, it gives a man the appear- 
ance of being a little more dressed, because of 
its shape and the high hat that is a necessary 
accompaniment. The morning coat suit, 
with trousers of the same material as the 
coat, more exactly takes che place of a sack, 
and of such the man who cares to have a 
completely equipped wardrobe should own 
several. The coats are now made to hang 
well around to the front, instead of being 
sharply cut away from the lower button 
Buttons are of bone, three in front and three 
of lesser size upon the sleeves. 

The gray frock suit is little worn here, 
and though it must be given its place in the 
list of permissible apparel, it can scarcely be 
called necessary to even the best-stocked 
wardrobe, as it fills no gap that can be imag- 
ined even by those who draw the finest dis- 
tinctions in dress. Black has always been 
considered the most formal and correct hue 
for afternoon as well as evening clothes, 
Have one black frock coat, and let it be a 
good one, of the best possible cut and mate- 
rial, Everyone wears black frock coats, it 
is true, but there are coats and coats, even 
though they are called by the same name. 

Ia this country ribbon-bound coats are not 
as much worn as in England. Simplicity and 
quietness of attire are the characteristics of 
our well-dressed men, and from these quali- 
ties ribbon binding rather tends to detract. 
Some men, however, contend that ribbon 
binding gives a little extra smartness toa coat. 
White waistcoats may always be worn with a 
frock coat, but if one cares to ‘observe the 
finer grades of distinction in dress, these may 
be reserved for the most formal occasions, 
such as weddings or receptions. The frock 
of the day is made to fall a trifle below the 
knees; it has a well defined and rather high 
waist line, the sleeves cut to fit closely around 
the cuffs, there is lustreless silk facing, and 
the buttons are covered with the same ma- 
terial as the coat. 

Of what may be called a man’s every-day 
city suits—for country and sporting clothes 
are not to be considered here —there are but 
two left to mention; the evening and the 
dinner coats, The evening coat of this season 
is to all intents and purposes the same as that 
of a year ago, and therefore only a few details 
need pointing out. The coat hangs a little 
closer to the figure in front, has tails that are 
slightly longer and more pointed, a well de- 
fined waist line, and sleeves that fit closely 
around the cuffs. Lapels are notched and 
many of .hem entirely faced with silk. 
Trousers have black braiding down the outer 
seams. This should be straight braiding, not 
any of the serpentine varieties. 

In the cut and finish of dinner coats there 
are no recent changes. They were very 
fully described in Vogue of 7 December, 
1899, under the heading of The Well- 
Dressed Man, to which article I refer readers 
who wish to know how these coats should be 
made, and when and where they should be 
worn. 








Note :—Readers of Vogue in- 
quiring names of shops where articles 
are purchasableshould enclose stamped 
and addressed envelope for reply, and 


state page and date. 


Gl waar rasv nea lS) 


[Nors. Books are selected for review in Vogue 
chiefly with regard to the interest they have for its 
readers. Inquiries addressed to Vogue concerning 
the entertaining or instruc'ive qualities of new pub- 
lications will receive immediate attention, } 


THE WHITE TERROR, A RO- 
MANCE OF THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION AND AFTER 


TRANSLATED BY CATHARINE 
A. JANVIER 


His is a sufficient lively narrative of 

I exceedingly stirring times in which 

human life was as little sacred 
among the French people as is insect life 
to-day in any nation. Those times have of 
course filled libraries with records outpoured 
from the finest as well as the most mediocre 
of minds, and every type of literary crafts- 
man from philosopher to playwright has 
seized upon that frenzied period to point a 
moral, adorn a tale, or to exploit the auth- 
or’s talent or for the thousand-and-one other 
motives that impel men to make a bid for 
the attention of the public. 

The White Terror attempts to give the very 
breath of the times, and its author succeeds well 
in making the reader realize the ignorance of 
a large part of the population of France, and 
the utter demoralization of nearly every one. 
As bearing especially upon this point, there is 
an account of some fugitives journeying 
through the country districts and this is what 
they met by the way : 

7 * ca 


BY FELIX GRAS. 


“ Very faintly they could hear the alarm 
that was sounded on the far-away bells, 
Down the wind it came to them, a low clear 
whisper of distant sound. Presently, with 
the tinkling whisper came the sharper sound 
of musketry and the boom of cannon. 

‘© What on earth can it be, Jean?’ asked 
Adeline. 

** God only knows,’’ Jean answered. 

** As he spoke, there came around a bend 
of the road ahead of them, under a cloud of 
dust, a hundred or more National Guards. 
They were well armed, all with guns and 
swords, and were swinging along rapidly to- 
ward Avignon, As they neared the cart 
Jean hailed them : ‘ Hello, comrades ! where 
are you bound ?” 

“ Vive la Montagne’ 


shouted the march- 


ing men. 

**So you are going to join the Federalist 
army?’’ 

* Down with the Aristocrats! Down 
with the Federalists! shouted the whole 
company. 


‘¢ But if you are neither Aristocrats nor 
Federalists, what are you—and where do you 
come from !*’ Jean asked. 

‘© We are the patriots of Védénes,’’ a ser- 
geant answered. ‘“ We are hurrying to the 
rescue of the Avignon Montagnards. Vive 
la Montagne! Vive la Convention!*’ And 
in another moment the whole company had 
passed. 

‘¢ But while the cloud of dust they raised 
still showed down the road, another cloud of 
dust came in sight up the road; and before 
long Jean and the others could make out 
another body of men coming toward them— 
which proved to be, as it drew nearer, a force 
of four or five hundred: with mounted 
officers, beating drums, some pieces of can- 
non—a _ regular little army. These men 
also were marching rapidly. Presently they 
were passing the cart. 

‘¢Hello, there, comrades! Where are 
you going at such a pace?” Jean called out. 

6 Vive la Plaine? Vive les Fédéralistes ! 
Down with the Convention !'’ they cried, 
as they swept onward. 

“ Then you’re off to join the Federalists, 
are you?”’ Jean asked. 

6¢ We're off to make the Avignon Monta- 
gnards behave themselves ! *’ one of the men 
answered grimly. And away went the col- 
umn with cries of ** Hurrah for the Com- 
tat!** ‘Hurrah for Carpentras’’ ‘* Hur- 
rah for the Pope !”’ 

‘¢ Then they saw still a third company 
coming toward them—a little poor company 

of not more than thirty men, but few of 
whom were armed. But small though this 
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company was, there were two parties in it— 
one from the village of Bausset, and one 
from the hamlet of La Roque-sur-Pernes. 
Chance had brought them together on the 
road to Avignon, and without asking ques- 
tions they had joined forces. Poor starved 
peasants they were, the whole of them, A 
few of them had guns. Most of them had 
only pitchforks, But every man Jack of 
them, intent upon pilfering, carried a bag. 

**And what party do you hold with, com- 
rades ?*’ Jean called out as he came abreast 
of them—and much to his astonishment he 
got two very different replies. 

** Vive la Plaine!** cried the wolf-hunt- 
ers of La Bausset. 

**Vive la Montagne!’’ cried the bean- 
eaters of La Roque-sur-Pernes. 

More astonished than Jean were the men 
by whom these clashing war-cries were 
uttered. The poor devils really had been 
thinking more of plunder than of politics, 
and it had not occurred to either party to 
sound the other as to its political faith. Buz 
being thus apprised that, however friendly 
they might be as robbers, as patriots they 
were enemies, they suddenly drew apart from 
each other and began an angry war of words— 
and in another minute or two had passed on to 
blows. With their fists and their feet and 
their sticks they went at each other. But 
luckily, they were too poor for powder, and 
the few who had guns could use them only as 
clubs. 

‘*The cart had passed on, the.travellers 
standing up in it and looking back at this 
sudden strange conflict. Caritous put what 
they all were feeling into words, ‘It twists 
one’s heart,” he said, to see those poor starv- 
ing devils going on like that.’ 

**We ought to go back and separate 
them," cried Adeline. ‘* Just see how they 
are pounding each other!” 

** Yes,’” Jean answered, ** they are pound- 
ing hard—but if we tried to stop them they'd 
pound us harder,’’ and he.cracked his whip 
over the backs of the horses that they might 
hurry away from the pitiful sight. 

** But see here,’ put in Lazuli, “* we can’t 
leave them trying to kill each other. It 
isn’t Christian.”’ 

**] tell you,’’ Caritous replied, ** that we 
can’t stop them! Whoever tried to would 
get a whack on his head: They're just 
senseless wild beasts in a hungry rage.”’ 

** Caritous ! my dear Caritous!"’ Adeline 
said earnestly, clasping her hands in entreaty. 
*¢ Stop the horses! Stop the horses for just 
a moment and let me go back to them, 
You'll see that I'll make the poor things 
listen to reason and behave themseives.”’ 

** Jean’s good heart was not less moved 
than the women's hearts were by this sad 
senseless fighting. His wits were working 
to find some way of stopping it, and at Ade- 
line’s appeal his resolution was formed. 

‘**T think that I can stop them,’ he said, 
drawing the rein and bringing the horses to a 
halt. ‘* But if I do it you'll all have to go 
hungry until we get to Malemort.” ”’ 

Another realistic sketch of a detail that 
does not usually get into stories of the French 
Revolution, is a reference to the mental at- 
titude of some sweet and conscientious nuns 
to whom the outside world was a far-off 
country until war deprived them of the shel- 
ter of the convent walls. A priest of their 
own faith even fails to enlighten them. 

These two pictures are not of course in- 
tended to give any idea of the scope of the 
narrative, which covers much _ interesting 
ground, and in which are presented many char- 
acters strongly individualized that help along 
the illusion of reality. Those readers who 
care for a well told tale (happily translated 
by the way) replete with dramatic incidents 
and in which the interest never flags, will 
find entertainment in The White Terror. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


The Queen's Twin, by Sarah Orne Jewett : 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25. 

A Guide to the Opera, by Esther Singleton : 
Dodd, Mead & Co. 

Mythology for Moderns, by James S, Met- 
calfe: Life Publishing Co., $1. 

Coontown’s 400, by E. W. Kemble: Life 
Publishing Co., $2. 

The Light of Scarthey, by Egerton Castle : 
F. A. Stokes & Co, 











VOGUE’S WEEKLY PATTERN 


NUMBER 49 I FEB., 1900 


Y = does not publish patterns as a 


rule. The exception is one pattern 

a week as described in detail on this 
page. Vogue pattern coupon cut from any 
issue of Vogue must be sent with the remit- 
tance. 


‘T \He pattern for this week is for a bed 
jacket or dressing sacque, with an 
Eton back and long stole points 

which are tied over the bust and then hang 
down behind the waist. It may be’made of 
white mousseline de laine, of silk, of batiste, 
lawn, organdie, or nainsook. To make and 
trim it like the model will require six yards 
of yard wide material, three and a half yards 
of insertion, fourteen yards of lace. These 
jackets, are very useful to wear over your 
night dress, when ill, as they keep you from 
catching cold, especially if made of a light 
wool material, and are also becoming if made 
in a pretty color. 


A SIMPLE TROUSSEAU 
(Continued) 


N afternoon gowns it is well to have 
three of different weights and ma- 
terials. For instance, one of organ- 

die elaborately trimmed with lace, one of 
silk, and one of crépe de chine, the latter to 
be worn with a guimpe, making it useful for 
afternoon and evening. It is most useful to 
make your organdie unlined and wear it over 
a silk slip, as in this way the lining does for 
more than one gown. A white organdie or 
swiss trimmed with rows of écru insertion 
and ruffles lace trimmed is pretty worn over 
aslip of light blue, with bodice, chou, belt 
and stock of light blue satin. In getting a 
trousseau, where means are limited it is best to 
select two colors for your afternoon and even- 
ing gowns, as then your silk slip, your para- 
sols, ribbons, slippers, etc., all match. The 
same idea may be followed out in your lin- 
gerie, using only one color and white for 
your négligées, lingerie, ribbons, etc. 

To come back to the afternoon gowns 
your silk might be a foulard which come in 
such lovely colors this year and are most use- 
ful. One of red, if that is becoming, made 
like model 5914, in Vogue of 21 Dec., page 
433, would be suitable for many occasions, 
Of course, foulard is essentially a summer 
silk, and therefore not quite as economical 
as a heavier silk which could be worn next 
winter, but the first cost is not as great 
as a heavier silk. For the crépe de chine 
model on extreme right of middle page, 
Vogue 18 January, is effective, and could be 
worn in the afternoon with the addition of a 
sleeveless guimpe. For your evening gowns 
should suggest having three also, one of black, 
with two bodices—a high and low one. The 
gown could be made like model on right 
figure in Vogue of 25 January, page 51—the 
low bodice like centre figure on page 37 
Vogue of 18 January, using flowers on the 
left shoulder, or a chou of colored velvets, or 
tulle. The crépe de chine, before mentioned, 
would do for informal dinners, etc., and then 
should advise an elaborate white evening 
gown. If you are married in white satin, 
and have no sentiment about keeping your 
wedding gown just as it was worn, which is 
really foolish, you could have it made after a 
model which could be easily altered after- 
wards into a ball gown. In Vogue of 18 
January were published a double page of 
evening gowns. In hats you will need a 
straw sailor, the toque that you wear with 
your traveling gown, an all black hat in a 
becoming shape, that can be worn with any 
of your afternoon gowns, and a picture hat of 
shirred mousseline, Neapolitan straw or leg- 
horn, trimmed with pink roses, etc., to wear 
with your organdie. 

In wraps you will need a long cape or coat 
for evening, both in winter and summer. 
The least expensive are those made of cloth. 
They are also very pretty if well trimmed. 
A dull shade of pale blue or pink is pretty, 
and tan goes best with other colors, but is so 
much used that it has became tiresome, A 
short cape for the theatre, either of satin- 
faced cloth, brocade, silk, or plaited chiffon 


over silk ; but the latter is only suitable for a 
carriage wrap. A covert coat I have men- 
tioned, a short black jacket, is also useful, 
but not essential, unless you prefer it to a cov- 
ert coat. This trousseau we do not think is 
at all extravagant for any girl who expects to go 
out even to an informal way after her mar- 
riage. The small articles necessary, such as 
hair ornaments, combs, handkerchiefs, etc., 
we have not enumerated, as each girl knows 
best what she needs and what she can get 
on without, in dress accessories. 








of the jelly filled with celery cut into small 
pieces and mixed with mayonnaise dressing. 
Garnish with white lettuce leaves. This 
jelly is also nice moulded in small forms and 
served in crisp lettuce leaves with a teaspoon- 
ful of mayonnaise on top of each mould, 
They may be served individually on plates or 
arranged ona platter and passed, To turn 
the jelly from the mould, wrap the mould 
with a cloth dipped in hot water. This 
loosens the jelly and it comes out without 
breaking. 





VOGUE'S WEEKLY PATTERN—NO. 49, BED JACKET 


For description see this page. 


Cut paper pattern No, 49 sent on receipt of 


coupon with remittance of fifty cents. 


FOR THE HOSTESS 
me SanpwicuEes,—Take slices of dia- 


mond-shaped toast, spread with but- 

ter, then cover with a crisp lettuce 
leaf ; on this put a thin slice of the breast of 
chicken and then a thin slice of broiled ham 
or bacon, then another piece of toast. These 
sandwiches are very nice served with beer at 
an informal supper. 


Tomato Jetty.—A can of tomatoes or 
four cupfuls of ripe tomatoes stewed, six cloves, 
two bay leaves, two slices of onion, a teaspoon- 
ful of thyme, two teaspoonfuls of salt, two of 
sugar, half of pepper, half a box of gelatine 
soaked in a cup of water. Boil the tomatoes, 
together with the spices and onion, until soft, 
then add the soaked gelatine and stir until the 
gelatine is dissolved, then strain and pour it into 
a border mould to set. Serve with the centre 


Fruir Puncu, — Published by request. 
One pineapple, four cups of sugar, three cups 
of boiling water, one cup of tea freshiy made, 
five lemons, six oranges, one pint of straw- 
berry or grape juice, half a pint of maraschino 
cherries, one bottle of apollinaris water, six 
quarts of water. Grate the pineapple, add 
the boiling water and the sugar, and boil fif- 
teen minutes, add the tea and strain into a 
punch bowl. Whencold add the fruit juice, 
the cherries and the cold water. A short 
time before serving, add a piece of ice, and 
on serving, the apollinaris water. Strawber- 
ries, mint leaves, or slices of banana may be 
used in the place of cherries. —From Salads, 
Sandwiches and Chafing Dish Dainties, by 
Janet McKenzie Hill. 


Fruit Bowt. — Waldorf recipe. Take 
half a pineapple, cut off the outside, take 
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out the core and cut the remaining part 
in slices and then into small squares, put 
them in a basin, add five or six peaches, 
fresh or canned, cut in slices, the same quan- 
tity of apricots, a few stoned cherries and 
other small fruits if you have them. Pour 
over one wineglassful of syrup and a wineglass- 
ful of claret and set the basin on ice. Put 
the cuttings from the pineapple into a mortar, 
pound it well; put it into a sieve with one 
quart of strawberries, rub them through into 
a basin and mix in a quart of champagne, 
mixed with a wineglassful of syrup, Pack a 
thin china basin in ice, pour in the cham- 
pagne mixture and stir for twenty minutes, 
add the strained juice of two oranges and the 
mixed fruits. 


Rott Sanpwicues.—Take a fresh loaf of 
bread, wrap it in a cloth which has been 
wrung out of cold water, chen wrap in a dry 
cloth and set away for several hours. Cut 
off the crust, cut in thin slices, spread with 
chicken paste, paté de foie gras, or anchovy 
paste, roll the slices small and serve with salad 
at a reception or supper. 


REQUESTS FOR PATTERNS 


Eaders of Vogue who desire special pat- 
terns published should send in their 


requests promptly. The pattern that 
is in most general demand will be published 
in preference to others. Up to this date the 
patterns published are : 


No. Louis xv. Jacket. 


— 


1 
No. 2 Golt Cape 
No. 3 Appliqué Design. 
No. 4 Drop Skirt. 
No. 5§ Blouse Silk W aist. 
No. 6 Lace Guimpe. 
No. 7 Breakfast Jacket. 
No, 8 Shirt Waist. 

9 


b> Cloth Jacket. 

No, 10 Golf Skirt. 

No. 11 Light Summer Skirt. 

No. 12 Light Summer Bodice of No. 11, 
No. 13 Bathing Suit. 

No. 14 Three Stock Collars. 

No. 15 Little Boy’s Frock. 

No, 16 Little Girl’s Dress. 

No. 17 Eton Jacket. 

No, 18 Fancy Shirt Waist., 

No, 19 Tight Fitting Petticoat. 
No, 20 Ladies’ Blouse Waist. 

No. 21 Three Corset Covers. 
No..22 Three-piece Skirt, circular flounce, 
No. 23 Dust Coat, 

No. 24 Tunic. 

No. 25 Fancy Wrap. 

No, 26 Lace Coat. 

No. 27 Chemise and Drawers. 

No. 28 Night Gown. 

No, 29 Dressing Gown. 

No. 30 Combination Chemise and Skirt. 
No. 31x Plain Tailor Skirt. 

No. 32 Eton Coat 

No. 33 Child's Coat. 

No. 34 Shirt Waist. 

No, 35 Opera Coat. 

No, 36 Silk Waist. 

No. 37 Princess Evening Gown, 
No, 38 Girl's Coat. 

No. 39 Jacket with Carrick Capes. 
No. 40 Tucked Skirt with box-plaited back. 
No. 41 Evening Cape. 

No. 42 Short Jacket. 

No. 43 Box Plaited Skirt. 

No. 44 Fancy Silk Bodice. . 

No. 45 Child’s Afternoon Frock, 
No. 46 Dressing Sacque. 

No. 47 Plain Shirt Waist. 

No. 48 Three Sleeves. 

No. 49 Bed Jacket. 


THE NEXT PATTERN WILL BE 
No, 50 Fancy Wash Waist. 











VOGUE PATTERN COUPON 


To Vocus, 3 West 29TH Street, 
New York. 


FE Nclosed please find fifty cents, for 
which send by mail to my address 
below : 


Wegne Patten Mes. so. oie cee es ous 


These patterns are made in medium size 
only. 


This coupon must be filled in and mailed to 
Vogue, when remittance is made for pattern, 
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SPRING 
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PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 
PERSONALLY- 5 OUR ™ 


CONDUCTE 


OLD MEXICO anp 
CALIFORNIA 


14 days in Mexico. 19 days in California 
FEBRUARY 12 TO MARCH 29 


SPECIAL PULLMAN TRAIN 
Parlor-Smoking, Dining, Sleeping, Compart- 
ment, and Observation Cars over entire 
route. 

Rate, $550, covering all necessary expenses’ 


MEXICO ONLY 


FEBRUARY 12 TO MARCH 6, 
Rate, $300, covering all necessary expenses. 


CALIFORNIA ONLY 


FEBRUARY 27 TO MARCH 29. 
Rate, $375, covering all necessary expenses 


Tours To FLORIDA, OLD PT. COM-@ 


FORT AND WASHINGTON. 


For detailed itineraries and full information? 
apply to Ticket Agents; Tourist Agent. 1196 
Broadway, New York; or address Geo. W. 
Boyd, Asst. Gen’! Pass. Agent, Philadelphia. 

J). B. HUTCHINSON, J.R. WOOD, 
General Manager. Gen’l, Pass. Agent. 
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MANHATTAN, 
MARTINI, WHISKEY 
HOLLAND GIN, TOM GIN, 
VERMOUTH, AND YORK. 
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To Advertisers 
who are interested in handsome and at- 


tractive advertising designs, Vogue will | 
be pleased to send nens of their 


recent full-page work of this character. 








Pure, mild and curative—the ideal toilet soap. 


Packer’s Tar Soap 


used daily for bathing rendefs the skin soft and supple, and prevents | 
chapping and roughness. 


Invaluable for Shampooing 


Removes dandruff and relieves itching of the scalp | 


THE PACKER MANUFACTURING CO , NEW YORK | 
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SHIRTINGS 
1900 


ELSEWHERE, 











MME. GARDNER 
Corsets made to order 
52 West 21st Street 
All the newest models 


| Corsets 

For reducing corpul- 
ency and length- 
ening the waist 


Perfect fit Guaranteed 
Silk Petticoats a Specialty 








THE PATTERNS ARE OF 
OUR OWN DESIGNING 
AND CANNOT BE HAD 





The Finest Shoes made at the 
price of the cheapest. 


ARNOLD'S 


SEMI-ANNUAL 


SHOE SALE 
50% 


Reduction on Shoes for Men, Women 
and Children. 


WOMEN’S 


Button Walking Shoes, 
Both Black and Tan. 
Oxfords in both Black 
and Tan. 
| Golf and Sporting Shoes, 
High and Low Cut, 
Black or Tan. 
Mules and House Shoes. 
| Fur and Bed Room Slip- 
pers of all Descrip- 
tions. 


MEN’S 
Heavy Walking Shoes. 
Both Black and Tan, 


Patent Leather Evening 
Shoes. 
Lace or Button. 


Sporting Shoes, 
Slippers. 

All Styles of Children’s Shoes. 
They 


It is economy to have many Shoes. 
all last longer, and always look well. 

Even though you may not be in Actual 
Need of Shoes at this time, it will pay you 
in the end to add to your wardrobe a few 
pairs, when such an opportunity presents it- 
self for securing the finest Shoes at half their 


value. 


WILLIAM ARNOLD, 
Bootmaker to New York Society. 


240 Fifth Avenue, New York. 



















(Continued from page iii) 

Mrs, A. Cass Canfield, Mrs. John E. Cow- 
din, Mrs. Henry F. Dimock, Messrs, Charles 
Healy Ditson, Mrs, Charles B. Foote, Mrs. 
Richard Watson Gilder, Mrs. Frederic Good- 
ridge, Mrs. George Hoffman, Mrs. Brayton 
Ives, Mrs. Donald McLean, Mrs. Emerson 
McMillin, Mrs. Trenor L. Park, Mrs. 
Henry W. Poor, Mrs. Charles D. Stickney. 


FOREIGN TRAVEL 


Oceanic.—Sailing Wed., 24 Jan., Mr. 
and Mrs, James A. Burden, Jr., Mrs. W. F. 
Burden, Mr, and Mrs. Victor M. Clement, 
Mr. William B, Fitts, Mr. and Mrs. R. W. 
Hickox, Mr. J. Bruce Ismay, Mr. and Mrs. 
Richard P. McCreery, Mr. C. W. Mcll- 
vaine, Mr. G. Mead Tooker. 

Auguste Victoria. —Sailing Sat., 27 
Jan., Mr. and Mrs, Frederic Bronson, Miss 
Elsa Bronson, Col. William Jay, Mrs. Jay, 
and Miss Eleanor Jay, Mr. and Mrs. How- 
land Davis, Dr. B. H. Birney and Mrs. Bir- 
ney, Mr. Oscar E. Ballin, Mr. and Mrs. G. 
M. Furman, Mr. Charles W. Gould, Miss 
Gertrude Howell, Mr. and Mrs, W. L. Hark- 
ness, Mr. Edward S. Harkness, Miss Louise 
Harkness, Mr. and Mrs, H. H. Knox, Mr. 
and Mrs. Foster Milliken, Mr. and Mrs. J. 
C. O'Connor, Mr. Cornelius D. Robbins, 
Mr. George C. Taylor, Mr. Charles Vischer, 
Mr. P. B, Worrall, Miss F. Wells, Col. R. 
H. I. Goddard, Miss Madeline Ives Goddard, 
Col. Lawrence S, Babbitt, Mrs. Babbitt, 
Capt. Edwin B. Babbitt, U. S.A.; Mrs. 
Babbitt, Mr. and Mrs. George A. Draper, 
Miss M, Louise Gregory, Mr. and Mrs. 
James H. Park, Mr. C. H. Townsend, Miss 
Pauline Townsend. 









He Castle Square Company at the 

I American is giving The Chimes of 

Normandy this week. The cast in- 

cludes some of the most popular of the long- 

established favorites. The opera announced 

for next week is The Pirates of Penzance, an 
always popular operetta. 





Wheels Within Wheels is playing out its 
last nights at the Madison Square Theatre, 
where it has had for several months a succession 
of large and appreciative audiences. On 
Monday next at this house will be produced 
Coralie and Company, Dressmakers, a farce 
from the Palais Royal, Paris. It will engage 
the services of Fritz Williams, May Robson 
and E. M. Holland among others. 


This week likewise sees the last nights 
of The Cowboy and the Lady, the Clyde 
Fitch play, with which Mr. Nat Goodwin 
and Maxine Elliot have been pleasing Knick- 
erbocker Theatre audiences for some weeks. 
On Monday next the Goodwins bring out 
When We Were Twenty-one, a new play 
by H. V. Esmond, 


Miss Beatrice Herford announces one of 
her monologue performances at the Lyceum 
Theatre on Monday afternoon, 5 February. 
Notice of this entertainment seems fit for in- 
clusion among notes of stage doings, for 
Miss Herford certainly exemplifies in her 
work the first requisite ef a capable drama 
—she mirrors nature, 


The new piece at the Lyceum, Love’s Sur- 
prises might also be termed Lyceum Sur- 
prises since the type of play is not the one 
usually seen on the stage of this house. The 
general opinion appears to be that it is some- 
what a lapse in the good taste almost invari- 
ably characteristic of the plays given at this 
house, 


The exasperating Jane of Mancuvre fame 
is to cease her wayward behavings at Daly’s 
Theatre on Saturday evening. The stage of 
this playhouse will next week be given over 
to a representation of Mrs. Craigie’s The Am- 
bassador, a high society play which rumor 
says is to be finely costumed. The play, which 
has already achieved a London success, is to 
be interpreted here by Elizabeth Tyree, Hilda 
Spong, John B. Mason, Mary Mannering, 
and E, J. Morgan. 


The Three Little Lambs will be takeu off 
the boards of the Fifth Avenue Theatre on 
Saturday. Its successor will be The Countess 
Chiffon, a translation from the French by 
Harry St. Maur. The players engaged for it 
include Grace George, John Blair and Bijou 
Fernandez. Following The Countess Chiffon 
will be Madame Modjeska, whe is to open 
her engagement with Marie Antoinette. 


Ben-Hur, at the Broadway, suggests noth- 
ing by way of comment, as it simply runs on 
and on. Its continued success here has sug- 
gested the advisability of its transfer to Lon- 
don later, and negotiations to that effect are 
said to be in progress. 


Broadway to Tokio, at the New York, is 
hailed as amazing mainly because it is clean 
of text and modestly costumed. It is, be- 
sides, a very brilliant spectacle and an enter- 
taining show, which appears destined to an 
immortality of a few months at least. The 
ballets are particularly charming (and unusu- 
ally modest), and their conception and ar- 
rangement reflect great credit on Professor 
Marwig. 


The Little Minister, at the Criterion, is 
half-way through its season, and, of course, 
the report reads, as ever, full to overflowing 
houses. How long Miss Adams could retain 
this play in her repertoire with profit there is, 
of course, no method of computing. Its thus 
far unabated popularity, although in its second 
season, indicates a remarkable hold on public 
favor, The announcement is made that the 
play is to be shelved after this season. 


Way Down East, now playing at the Acad- 
emy of Music, has nearly completed its three 
hundredth New York representation. 


Barbara Fidgety at Weber & Field’s is also 
a favorite diversion, which, with its jolly twin, 
Whirl-1-Gig, appears likely to bring grist to 
the manager's mill for a long time to come. 


Mam’zelle Hawkins is announced as the 
extravaganza that is to follow Chris and 
the Wonderful Lamp at the Victoria. This 
latter has, however, some time still to run. 
The principals of its very clever interpreters, 
Edna Wallace Hopper and Jerome Sykes, 
have hosts of admirers. 


Brother Officers, the charming comedy 
being given at the Empire has settled down 
for a steady run, which is a matter for con- 
gratulation as it is one of the prettiest and 
most decent plays ever presented in this city. 


AT THE THEATRES 


Academy of Music—8.10, Way Down East, 

American—8.15, Chimes of Normandy. 

Bijou—8.15, Sister Mary. 

Broadway—8, Ben-Hur. 

Casino—8.15, The Belle of New York. 

Criterion—8.30, The Little Minister, 

Daly’s—8.20, The Manceuvres of Jane. 

Empire—8.20, Brother Officers. 

Fifth Avenue—8, Three Little Lambs. 

Garrick—8, Sherlock Holmes, 

Grand Opera House—8, Stranger in a Strange 
Land. 

Harlem Opera House—Make Way for the Ladies. 

Herald Square—8.20, Naughty Anthony. 

Knickerbocker—8.15, The Cowboy and the Lady. 

Lyceum—8, 30, Surprises of Love. 

Madison Square—8 30, Wheels Within Wheels. 

W allack'’s—8.15, Sapho, 

Proctor’s—12. 30 to 10.45, Continuous Performance, 

Keith’s—Continuous performance. 

Eden Musee —Cinématograph, W ax works. 

Pleasure Palace—Continuous performance. 

Victoria —Chris and the Wonderful Lamp. 

Koster & Bial’s—Vaudeville. 

Weber & Fields’s—Barbara Fidgety. 

St. Nicholas Skating Rink. 

New York—Broadway to Tokio. 
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Err Ficure.—Bridesmaid’s gown of 
pink crépe de chine trimmed in a de- 
sign of quilled pink satin baby ribbon, 

or tiny flat ruches of shirred mousseline de 
soie. The edge of the underskirt is finished 
with seven ruffles of pink mousseline de soie 
in a slightly deeper shade than the overdress. 
Fichu effect, knot and scarf of white chiffon, 
Hat of black velvet, trimmed with black 
feathers and a white chiffon chou. Bouquet of 
La France roses and maidenhair fern. 

Urrer Ficure.—Bridal gown of white 
crépe de chine and lace. The tops of the 
sleeves and yoke are of tucked crépe de chine. 


The overdress and bodice are embroidered in 
a bow-knot design with small pearl beads. 
Veil of lace, fastened with orange blossoms. 
Bouquet of bride roses, white hyacinths and 
maidenhair fern. 

Lowgr Ficure.—Princesse bridal gown of 
heavy white satin. The entire front of the 
gown, the bottom of skirt, traine and tops of 
sleeves are cut out in a pattern and outlined 
with satin cord. Under this openwork is 
applied white Brussels net. Collar, yoke, and 
jabot of fine white chiffon. Veil of point 
lace fastened with orange blossoms. The 
sleeves are very long with pointed cuffs, and 
no gloves are worn. Bouquet of white roses, 
and maidenhair fern tied with white satin 
ribbon. 

Fig. 5944.—Tailor suit of tan broadcloth, 
trimmed with rows of stitching. Fancy col- 
lar of fine Venetian lace. Knot of velvet 
fastened with a jeweled brooch. 

Fig. 5959.—Dark rough blue cheviot serge 
outlined with the same shade blue velvet cov- 
ered with white French knots. The redin- 
gote fastens with two handsome enameled 
buttons just below the little capes, and two 
more appear at the bottom of the skirt. A 
narrow girdle of velvet belts in the waist. 
Plastron also of velvet. Hat of gray trimmed 
with blue velvet and a quill. 

Fig. 5986.—Brown velvet costume for 
child, with deep collar of Renaissance lace 
over white corded silk. Light leather belt. 


DRESS ON THE STAGE 


THE DEGENERATES 


Ecinninc At THE Lerr.—Morning 
B gown of soft white satin with an over 
dress of fine white lace. The lace skirt 
is slashed in several places, nearly up to the 
waistline; the rather full underskirt of white 
satin falls out very prettily between these 
spaces, The white lace over dress has a nar- 
row black lace appliquéd on it in an irregular 
design, which gives it a charming and novel 
effect. A long scarf of pale blue crépe de 
chine is passed around the neck, and falls to 
the very bottom of the skirt in front; it is 
caught under the belt at the waist and fin- 
ished on the ends with wide blue chenille 
fringe. 

Mivpte Ficurgz.—This is the gown Mrs. 
Langtry wears in the first act. It is of heavy 
pink satin. The skirt is perfectly plain in 
cut and has an enormously long traine com- 
posed of asingle box plait. Clusters of white 
Easter lilies are painted here and there on the 
satin, and form the only decoration. The 
corsage is plain and tight fitting, it is without 
sleeves, and is fastened over the shoulders 
with straps of pearls. A spray of Easter lilies 
is caught on the left shoulder. Pearls and 
diamonds are the jewels worn with this gown. 

Ricut Ficure.—Opera cloak of flame- 
colored plush. The sleeves have groups of 
small tucks going around the arm, The 
back of the coat is plain and fitted into the 
figure, Very heavy chenille fringe, the same 
shade as the plush, is draped around the arm 
scye and falls half-way down the length of 
the cloak. The collar and front of cloak 
are faced with chinchilla. A ruffle of gray 
plaited chiffon falls out over the fur in front. 
Cuffs of chinchilla. 


FOR JUSTICE TO ANIMALS 


VOGUE AUXILIARY, OUR ANIMAL PROTECTIVE 
LEAGUE 


Note. Our Animal Protective League, Mrs. 
Myles Standish, President, hasas its object practi- 
cal education in the care, protection and kindly treat- 
ment of animals. 

The sole function of Vogue in behalf of the O. A. 
P. L. is to enable those interested in animal welfare 
to express views and relate experiences to an ex- 
tended audience, thus assisting the League in its 
educational work. Statements made in signed com- 
munications should be regarded as those of the 
writer,and not necessarily those of Vogue. Corre- 
spondence invited. Membership dues Vogue Auxil- 
iary, $1 a year. 

Address Vogue Auxiliary, O. A. P. L., Mrs. 
Josephine Redding, Director, 3 West Twenty- 
ninth Street, New York. 


VISITORS AT LEAGUE HEADQUARTERS CORDI- 
ALLY WELCOME 


He record of League work to-day 
shows a compact, well-ordered, well- 
officered organization and an eco- 


nomical administration. The utmost publi- 
city is desired, and anyone desirous of seeing 








the League idea in process of practical dem- 
onstration is cordially invited to cal] at League 
headquarters, 289 Fourth Avenue. Ethical 
leaders and teachers advocating the most di- 
verse creeds and beliefs are wholly in accord 
in this matter of the League’s method of 
child character-building by holding up the 
ideal of protection and love for the helpless 
and the weak. 


MILD REBUKE BRINGS SURPRISING BESULTS 


What good results may follow from a knowl 
edge of League ideals, even though the per- 
son has never been near headquarters or be- 
longed to a chapter, was instanced recently 
by a young domestic in a hotel. She had 
heard an enthusiastic League woman give, 
from time to time, examples of the way in 
which animals in the street are protected 
and rescued by League members, and it 
chanced recently when her opportunity came 
that she rose nobly to it. Walking down a 
west side avenue, the girl came upon a corner 
crowd of young men, and as she neared the 
group, one of their number administered a 
vicious kick to a passing cat, which, judging 
from its demoralized appearance, had just 
emerged from an ash-can forage. Stepping 
up to the offender, the girl, who is attractive 
in appearance and gentle of speech, quietly 
asked: ‘* How would you Lke it if I kicked 
you as you kicked that poor cat?”” The 
young man addressed became crimson, and, 
raising his hat, he slunk away amid the 
hisses of his companions. It will be ob- 
served that no dissent had been expressed un- 
til the young girl raised her protest. Appar- 
ently she struck a psychologic moment, and 
owing in great part to League influence she 
did a fine day’s work by making a thought- 
less oppressor ashamed and by awakening his 
as thoughtless companions to a sense of their 
duty in the matter, 


OFFICIAL AND PROFESSIONAL LUNACY 


Buffalo, N. Y., was at last accounts having 
a mad dog scare and the Board of Health in 
that city, as did a similar body in Washing- 
ton, appears to have lost its sanity. These 
recurrent crazes more and more remind me 
of that older delusion witchcraft. Men in 
most other respects the wisest believed in 
that lunacy during its vogue, and now men 
of therapeutic standing in communities are not 
ashamed to lend the weight of their names to 
crusades which murder and torture dogs by 
the wholesale, and that terrorize communities, 
There is apparently a wave of (alleged) mad- 
dog scare sweeping across the country, and it 
is not unlikely that from other towns and 
cities will come apocryphal tales of hydro- 
phobia. The most effective way to put an 
effectual stop to this agitation, which is both 
senseless and cruel, is for the few persons in 
any community who appear to be sane on 
this subject to bring suit against the authori- 
ties for the destruction of any dog of theirs 
that may be murdered, or, if possible, to per- 
suade some one who may have been crazed 
and been sobered by second thought to bring 
suit for the loss of his or her dog. A few 
such test cases would do more to let needed 
light on this cruel craze than whole tomes of 
sane writing about it. 


WHAT THE LEAGUE'S PICTURE TALKS DO 


Among the most effective agencies for ar- 
resting the attention of children and inducing 
them to join the League chapters are the 
illustrated lectures, or as they are called pic- 
ture talks, The primary aim of these here- 
tofore has been to incline boys and girls to 
regard helpless creatures as objects to be cared 
for by them, and for this reason no technical 
disquisitions have been given, but pets of 
every class are thrown upon the screen, 
and entertaining anecdotes concerning them 
are recited by the League Organizer. The 
child is thus shown, without having it delib- 
erately expounded to him, that dogs, birds, 
cats, rabbits and horses, especially if made 
companions of, can be made to yield no end 
of entertaining comradeship. The child’s 
latent knight errantry is aroused when 
abused animals are shown, and his self im- 
portance awakes to possibilities of a great 
career, as the lecturer shows him how the 
ignorance of drivers or others can very easily 
be dissipated by the League boy who will accept 
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the offer to learn how to harness a horse and 
various other easily acquired facts in regard to 
animals. The plan and scope of the League 
as revealed in the lectures proves most alluring 
to small folks and wherever given the talks 
instantly stimulate into being clubs where 
there are none, or add to the membership of 
those already established. Later lectures of 
more actually educational type are contem- 
plated and these will of course be addressed to 
a different class. Experience has demon- 
strated that no better or surer way could be 
devised for persuading little folks that it is not 
only more noble but more fun-producing in 
the long run to make comrades instead of 
victims of dependent creatures than these 
picture talks which convey their lesson of 
mercy so takingly. 


BUFFALO SAID TO BE THE PARADISE OF ANI- 
MALS IN TRANSPORTATION 


The matter of the transportion of animals 
in which, as I before stated, the League is in 
no way involved, is slowly taking shape. 
Among those who have recently pledged it 
active support is a young woman whose voca- 
tion takes her on long trips through different 
sections of the country, She*will thus be able 
from actual observation to supply valuable, 
up-to-date data. This woman has been iden- 
tified with animals for several years, and she 
has already given considerable attention to 
animals in transit. I have it from her that 
Buffalo, New York, has at present the best 
perfected and most merciful arrangements for 
the care of animals in transportation of any 
city in the union through which she has 
passed. The animal transportation matter is 
an urgent one, and I shall be glad of any cor- 
respondence on the subject. 

Josephine Redding. 


MINOR FURNISHINGS IN 
LUXURIOUS HOMES 


Here are certain kinds of little fur- 

I nishings which, to be in keeping 

with good taste, must be far re- 
moved from a mere suggestion of the com- 
monplace. They belong to an exclusive, 
critical and cultivated taste, and are suitably 
used only in home interiors that are costly 
and elegant throughout. While it is true 
that a purchasable article is at the disposition 
of any who can pay for it, it is also true that 
wealth does not always have the taste to 
either appreciate such furnishings or possess 
the discriminating power to detect the differ- 
ence between things artistic and things crude 
or banal. 

In the long list of articles included under 
little furnishings for the different rooms of a 
house, it is as well to begin with shades for 
lamps or electric lights, dreams of beauty in 
their adornment. All lovely fabrics enter 
into them, from costly old brocades to silks, 
gauzes, chiffons, laces, exquisitely trimmed 
with the same, or fringes and pearls. Paper 
and card-board, crétonne, enameled or plain, 
have their place and their beauty, assisted by 
skillin water-color designs. Screens whose 
designs are not duplicated become treasures, 
inset with pictures in oil or water. colors, with 
mirrors, with shelves for books, for a cup of 
tea, for work-bag support. Tall draught 
screens; low ones, to protect from heat of 
fire, Rare silks, satins, leathers, woolens, 
linens, enter into their folding leaves. Bits 
of rare silks and velvets are seen covering the 
frames of book-racks; engagement pads, 
boxes for lace, veils, fans, gloves, blotters, 
writing- paper boxes in tiers. 

A new idea has been developed to accord 
with the recent style of good-sized writing- 
tables, as well as to furnish large library 
tables. This imposing writing-paper case, 
which measures in length thirty six inches, 
contains four large receptacles for holding 
various sizes of letter and note paper, and 
four divisions for envelopes. It makes a 
most attractive showing of antique brocade, 
and leaves nothing to be desired when filled 
andin its proper surroundings. All of these 
silk and velvet covered furnishings are of for- 
eign origin, and only recently have they been 
taken up by skilled hands and built to order 
in this city. Originally they were the little 
furnishings of royalty and nobility. They can 
never be cheapened or vulgarized, simply be- 
cause the best art is necessary to their form 


building, and costly stuffs must be used to 
beautify them. Gold, silver and bronze or- 
maments are sometimes added. Compared 
with the same genre of articles in gold, silver 
or bronze—that is, if filling the same purpose 
practically—the furnishings described are 
most inexpensive, but they have the advan- 
tage and charm of losing nothing of their 
value or beauty when side by side with gold 
or silver articles. 

Table-covers and bed-spreads often copies 
of royal examples, as well as those of modern 
art productions, are other interesting features 
connected with this style of furnishing. 
Genoese velvets, Spanish brocades, Oriental 
silks, linens, and altar laces with rare embroid- 
eries, form the costly examples; while art 
linens, cretonnes, rose. strewn and flower sown, 
and muslins and laces, represent the dainty 
side of chamber adornment, for town or 
country-house, scrap baskets folding up like 
leaves, and tied with ribbons, shoe-boxes sug- 
gesting precious coffers, white and gold box- 
racks, with a quota of boxes distractingly 
pretty, intended for holding the last things 
needed in the process of dressing for the street, 
or for an indoor occasion, Something that 
once seen, no woman will ever again be happy 
until she has one in her bed-room or dressing- 
room. 

Summer cottage furnishing cannot be un- 
dertaken in a smart way unless one becomes 
familiar with this new line of indoor comfort 
and beauty. It is he coup de grace to buy 
up cheap, seen-every-day articles, which so 
often ruin really lovely rooms. One must 
have certain needful practical things in living 
and bed-rooms, back rooms, and clothes 
closets. Why not study the side of beauty in 
all these little necessaries, and take as much 
pride in the charm of a shoe-box, or bag, in 
dress hangers, in scrap-baskets, in small 
table-covers, as in the fine appointments of 
the drawing-room? Where the pinch of 
economy is unknown, the lack of all these ob 
tainable fittings all over one’s house bespeaks 
either parsimony—early unfamiliarity with 
such surroundings, incompetency to maintain 
a home as it should be, or an utter indiffer- 
ence to things beautiful. 





RULES 


(1) The writer's tull name and address must accom 
paay letterste Vogue. 

(2) When so requested by the correspondent, nei- 
ther name, initials nor address will be published, 

ided a pseudonym is given as a substitute to 
identify the reply. 

(3) Correspondents will please write only on one 
side of their letter paper. 

(4) Emergency questions answered by 
mail before publication when $1.00 is sent 
with the question. 

(3) Cenfidential questions answered by 
mail are not published when $2.00 are sent 
with the question. All questions not com- 
plying with this rule are subject te publi- 
cation. 

So many questions of exactly, or almost ex- 
actly the same character, are asked Vogue, that 
it has become necessary to number them for con- 
venience in reference, Subscribers shou/d keep 
files of Vogue. There are, to date, over 1400 
questions numbered and indexed in Vogue Office. 


1410, Business Cards. To C. M.— 
Will Vogue kindly state by return mail 
whether the prefix ‘* Mr.’” ever appears on a 
business card and, if at all, under what condi- 
tions or circumstances ? 

Have been much interested during the last 
two years in reading answers to inquiries, but 
do not remember to have seen this question 
asked. 

The idea of prefixing the title ** Mr.”’ to a 
visiting card is that the card precedes into the 
house as an announcement of the person who 
hands the card and as he is known to the 
house where the card is presented. 

For example, if a gentleman calls on a 
lady he is presented as Mr. John Brown, not 
Jack Brown or Johnny Brown, or any other 
familiar term. Fancy, for example, a gen- 
tleman sending in a card, on calling, reading 
*¢ Jack Brown.” On its face it smacks im- 
pertinency and familiarity. 

We see no reason why the same statement 
should not apply to a man’s business card, 
although it is not generally the custem to so 


this, and it is very generally the exception, is 
where the man presents the card of the firm 
that he represents, and in the lower left-hand 
corner his own name is placed, in which case 
it should be Mr. John Brown, For example, 
if some one should call from this office, the 
card would read ** Vogue’’ and on the lower 
left-hand corner would be the name ‘‘ Mr. 
John Brown.”” 

Many firms also insist in their announce- 
ments upon having the title’prefixed. Tiffany 
& Company, for example, have had the.r 
advertisements read ‘* Messrs. Tiffany & 
Company.’” We think this is very strained, 
however, for the same reason that we stated 
that the visiting cards should have the prefix, 
as Messrs. Tiffany & Company are known as 
‘‘ Tiffany & Company” or *‘ Tiffany,’" In 
other words, the distinction to be drawn is 
that when the card announces a business, the 
personal element is supposed to be absent, and 
there is no familiarity in sending in a card 
without the **Mr,’’, but where the card 
happens to be of a business man calling per- 
sonally it is more aggressive and less polite 
for the card not to have the ** Mr.’” pre- 
fixed. 





BEST &CO 
Wants 


Mothers who see 
Our Baby Dresses 


Are impressed with the tasteful 
designs and the dainty way in which 
even the most inexpensive are made 





—the result of manufacturing in large 
quantities by modern machinery and 
the most approved methods. 


This little Dress, for 
- instance, made of fine 


nainsook with narrow 
‘ \\ \ 
\’ 


tucks and feather stitch- 
4 






ing between, finished 
with hemstitched ruffle, 
hemstitched hem on 
skirt, can be sold for 


85c. 


Also 


Long Slips + °3,,75«- 98«- 


Short Dresses} . 4986 


Entirely hand-made Long Slips for $7.45, and Short 
Dresses for $2,00—to the finest and mest elaborate. 


60-62 West 23rd St. 








have them. We do think the exception to 





FORM OF SUBSCRIPTION 
To Publisher, Vogue 
3 West z9th Street, New York 


Sir: Enclosed please find Three 
Dollars, for subscription to Vogue for 
one year, to be sent to 


Name lees 


0 4 


Vogue should be kept on file for refer- | 


ence. 

It is the best fashion paper and subscrib- 
ing for it is the only way to get its full 
benefit. The low-subscription price makes 
it almost as cheap to subscribe for a whole 
year as to buy single copies half the year. It 
costs only $3.00 to subscribe a whole year, 
but $5.20 to buy single copies at ten cents 
each for 52 weeks, 
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Dear Ladies: 


No matter what points you 
discuss, 

Be it politics, men, or the 
weather, 

Here’s a measure of harmony : 

use it, and thus 

You may hold your com- 
mittees together. 





| See that 


hump? 


The DeLong 


— = Hook ana Eye. 


| RICHARDSON & DgeLONG BROS,, Mfrs., 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa., U.S.A. 





LICHTENSTEIN 
MILLINERY 
COMPANY 


306 FIFTH AVE. 


BETWEEN 3ist AND 320 STS. 





SPECIAL NOTICE 
DEMI-SEASON HATS 


in TULLE and CHIFFON, LEATH- 
ER, FELT FACED WITH STRAW, 
trimmed in the 
suitable for tourists 
in SOUTHERN CLIMATES 
WINTER RESORTS. 


NOW READY 


latest style, 
traveling 


and 








‘* La France’’ 


Patented Fan, 2, 1900 


GLOVE-FITTING HIP FORM 


It rounds out the figure and pro- 
duces the effect desired in pre- 
vailing fashions. P 

Feather weight (but 2 ounces), 

No wires or 

objectionable 

material to be- 
come disar- 






ties—in black, 
white and drab 
zR SSS” —goc., 7§C., 

and $1.00, 


ALL DRY GOODS 
STORES 


If your dealer won't supply it, send 
irect to us ; add roc. for postage. 
The R. R. Appleton Co., 

Importers and Mfrs. 
18 Franklin St., NEw, YORK. 
Mention Vogue. 
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The Standard for Champagne Quality - FF ommery 


IN ENGLAND IN AMERICA 


VINTAGE 


> Sells for 41 Shillings ($10. 25 per case more Is sold at wholesale by the trade for $32.50 
Pommery, 1889 ee ; | POMMERY wa, Bereste. anaes. 
«“ ells for 20 illings 00 er case t ampagnes are so 
I 892 2 more : : “4! ‘ P CHA M PAGN E ar ‘ per ". Notwithstanding this 
“ I 8 Sells from $2 to 6 per case more than other POMMERY is — ootd at fetal at ~—e same =_ ” bettie asc om ge 
9: 3 leading brands: | priced wines : : 


POMMERY CHAMPAGNE fetches the highest price the world over as per above quotations taken from W. H. Chaplin & Co,’s, Ltd., London Monthly Market List 


CHARLES GRAEF & CO., 32 Beaver Street, New York 
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